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THE ABRAHAM LINCOLN CENTRE. 


Worthy its name! O God, can we 

Ask for this house we raise to thee 

A finer test, a higher fame, 

Than that it shameth not its name? 
Broad as the deep and changing sea,— 
Its corner-stone Integrity; 

Simple as he,—as plain,—as true,— 

O give us strength like him 1o dv! 

The flag he loved o’er it shall fly, 
White-rimmed, since Peace is our ally; 
And may through it his prophet name,— 
To which each age brings added fame,— 
Stand for the new Beatitude 


Of man’s eternal brotherhood, 
Asis UU. 


A Lincoln Centre number of Unity, which may be 
the first of an annual series, can justify its existence 
in no better way than by giving, in such detail as the 


pressure of time and litnitation of space permit, the | 


past, present and future prospects of the Church out 
ot whose life the Centre is to spring, whose future 
home it is to become, and whose usefulness and des- 
tiny it is to determine. As far as possible, those who 
have been most intimately connected with the work 
and who now direct its activities, are permitted to 
inake the exhibit for their respective sections and de- 
partments. From the beginning the work of All Souls 
Church has been divided into four sections, viz., the 
Social, Charitable, Missionary, and Educational, each 
section under the direction of a chairman who is also 
a member of the Executive Committee of the Church. 
secretaries, so that at the last Annual Meeting twen- 
These sections have been sub-divided as occasion re- 
quires, with further managers, superintendents or 
secretaries, so that at the last Annual Meeting, twen- 
tv-four or more such sections and divisions were re- 
ported by their respective officers. The autonomy of 
cach section is as little interfered with as possible, 
cither by the central board or associate activities. The 
initiative and direction are largely matters of internal 
a(lministration, with and under the advice of the Min- 
ister, who is ex-officio member of all committees. 
The first service, out of which sprang the organiza- 
tion, was held November 4, 1882. The first officers 
were elected on December 8 of the same year. Over 
cighteen months elapsed before any attempt was made 
permanent organization, the Articles of Incorpora- 
tion being recorded May 29, 1884. On October 12, 
i886, the present church home was_ dedicated. 
on February 6, 1887, the first by-laws were adopted. 
Nearly eleven years later, January 13, 1898, the by- 
luws were revised and the church declared undenomi- 
national, A little scrutiny of these figures will show 
that the organization has “been a growth, a develop- 
nent based on actual experience. The work was be- 
ing done, the methods established before they were 
formulated. Thus it took the church eightecn months 
to come.to an‘ incorporation, four years to come to its 
first church home, over five years to come to its first 


—— 


by-laws, seventeen years to come to its independent 
basis, ten years to come to its “Dream,” and twenty- 
two years to come to its present realization of a begin- 
ning for the Abraham Lincoln Centre. 


Its further exhibit will be better told in the sec- 
tions that follow. 


Our Builders. 


lt is interesting to know that the contractors, the 
Sollitt Brothers, who are building the Abraham Lin- 
ccIn Centre, are All Souls boys. Ralph was one of 
the earliest secretaries of the Sunday-school, and 
Sumner, under whose special supervision the walls 
are going up, is remembered as a chubby, red-faced 
lad in knee-breeches in one of the primary classes. 


Our Picture. 


We regret that the exigencies of the mail-bag re- 
quire the folding of this number of Unity, thus mar- 
ring our picture. But for the benefit of those who 
would like it unwrinkled, arrangements have been 
made by which we can mail the picture matted and 
in boards, ready for framing, postage prepaid, for 
twenty-five cents. 


The Congress of Religion. 


This organization, born in 1894, in Sinai Temple, 
has found its working offices and directing Secretary 
ii the All Souls outfit. Its friends may well be in- 
terested in the Lincoln Centre. As far as an influ- 
ence, an atmosphere, an attitude, an encouragement, 
the open hand and the open mind can have a “cen- 
ter’ or “headquarters,” the new building in question 
tenders its hospitalities and extends a continuation of 
ics privileges, 

Dedication. 


It is hoped that the working-rooms necessary to 
meet the present activities of All Souls Church will 
be ready for occupation next fall and that the dedica- 
tion will occur either on and around the 12th of Oc- 
tober, the eighteenth anniversary of the dedication of 
All Souls Church, or on and around the 4th of No- 
vember, the twenty-second anniversary of the begin- 
ning of the movement. Reader, wherever you are, 


you are cordially invited to be present. Watch the 
dates. 


Tower Hill and Its Summer School. 


Any adequate outline of the work of All Souls 
Church and the prospective field of the Lincoln Cen- 
tre must has some mention of Tower Hill, which is 
not simply the summer home of the Minister and 
several of the most active workers of.All Souls 
Church, but it is the laboratory wherein the chemicals 
are prepared and arranged for the winter experiments. 
Hlere the programs are forged, the outlines formed, 
and the Sunday-school work—the seven years’ course 
—literally beaten out, practiced and rehearsed. 


First Money. 


The first cash offered to the building fund of the 
New Centre came as a’ New Year's gift, January 1, 
1899, from'a hard-working, wage- earning: woman. It 
was a. humble offering of five dollars “to buy a stone, 
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some bricks, or something. * * “I wish for the 
new building with all my heart.” It was accepted 
with reluctance, even on the part of the boldest of the 
dreamers, but it was accepted as a Mary offering, 


“very precious,” and the dreamers took heart and 
pushed on. 


Unity. 


It is fitting that this exhibit of the spiritual as well 
as the material invoice of the Lincoln Centre assets 
should appear in Unity, for without the old Church 
it would not have lived, and if the church continues 
the Lincoln Centre must be its future home. The 
Unity Publishing Company is a child of All Souls 
Church. The larger part of its meager stock was 
subscribed to by members of the Church, For the last 
five years its business as well as its editorial desks 
have been in the Church, and Unity has enjoyed the 
free services of desk-room, janitor, pastor, and assist- 
ants. 


Not for Ourselves Alone. 


All Souls Church, judged from metropolitan stand- 
ards, has a constituency neither large nor wealthy, 
but it has been mindful of the broader fellowship. 
In its Tenth Annual it reported a total contribu- 
tion of $7,780 to the $50,000 permanent endowment 
fund of the Western Unitarian Conference. This was 
independent of its current missionary contributions. 
Since that time it has given about $1,800 in annual 
subscriptions to the support of the Congress of Re- 
ligion and some $500 to various Unitarian organiza- 
tions, besides other contributions indicated in the note 
on the Missionary Section. 


A Souvenir. 


A special edition of ten thousand copies of this 
number of Unity is issued, about five thousand of 
which will be mailed to such citizens of Chicago as 
are known to be public spirited and interested in the 
corporate life of the city. It is hoped that many of 
those interested in the Lincoln Centre will think of the 
time when such a publication as this will have a his- 
torical interest. Their children may be more inter- 
ested in it than they themselves now are. The repro- 
ductions in this issue are offered not only for the his- 
torv that already makes them interesting, but for the 
future history that may make them more so. Extra 
copies of this issue will be mailed free, so long as the 
supply holds out, to any address furnished by inter- 
ested friends. 


Our Next Step in Organization. 


The hundred thousand dollar point in subscriptions, 
which made all the subscriptions good, was reached 
last spring, since which time much of the money has 
been paid and the balance is in process of collection. 
It is the hope of the present provisional board, acting 
under the authority of All Souls Church, to complete 
the building out of debt and then to transfer the 
property in charge of a self-perpetuating board of 
trustees. incorporated under the laws of I[Ilinois pro- 
vided for educational and similar institutions. All 
Souls Church will then become a perpetual tenant of 
the Lincoln Centre with its privileges well defined and 
its minister and certain members of the management 
ex officio members of the Lincoln Centre board. 


Pulpit Excursions in the City. 


One winter for three months the Pastor of All 
Souls Church spoke on Sunday evenings at Hershey 
Hall down town, now the Madison Street Theater. 
Another winter. friends outside of the Church hired 
Central Music Hall for three months’ preaching. An- 
other three ‘months’ experiment was a Sunday even- 
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ing course at Rosalie Hall on Fifty-seventh street. 
For six months we held evening services at Kenwood 
Chapel on Forty-fifth street, and for some months fol- 
lowing the World’s Fair, when the little church on the 
corner seemed inadequate, services were transferred 
tc the Oakland Music Hall on Fortieth street. All 
this was sowing seed, perhaps all too recklessly. Some 
fell on stony ground, some among weeds and briars, 


and some, let us hope, on good ground and bore 
fruit. 


Our Artist Helper. 


The acknowledgments of Unity and of All Souls 
Church are due to the faithful co-operation of Mr. 
F. H. Pattee, of the Barnes-Crosby Company, electro- 
typers, for the patience and skill in the perfection of 
the three-color half-tone picture of the Abraham Lin- 
coln Centre in this copy of Unity. We believe that 
the picture interprets the spirit in which this Centre 
is reared,—simple dignity and plain honesty,—for these 
constitute the first and indispensable elements of good 
art everywhere. But it is to be remembered that even 
art photography can arrive at only approximate re- 
sults, and we confidently expect the building to look 
better than the picture. This picture is but one of 
many services which All Souls ‘Church has received 
at the hands of the Barnes-Crosby Company. Our 
money has paid the bills rendered, but these words 
are in acknowledgment of an interest and sympathy 
and an intelligent fellowship in the work which money 
cannot buy and for which it can never pay. 7 


The Bricks. 


The walls of the Abraham Lincoln Centre are be- 
ing constructed of a paving brick in two shades, made 
in Danville, Illinois. It is interesting to know that 
the dark chocolate of the lower story and the trim- 
nings come cut of the same kiln and are burned at 
the same time as their redder companions. The choco- 
late color is acquired only. by the upper layer in the 
kiln and comes from the soot that settles into the 
molten brick and is burned into their complexion. 
Only a thousand brick of the darker tint are furnished 
bv each burning, and the fact that the entire building 
of the Carnegie Library at Danville, now also in pro- 
cess of erection, is to be built of this chocolate brick. 
explains in part the failure of the Danville brick-yard 
to keep the bricklayers busy on the walls of the Lin- 
coln Centre. But the supply is sure, if slow, and 
the contractors are assured that very soon they will 
have “all the brick they want,” and the building will 
proceed with such rapidity as the weather permits. 


All Souls Church as a Print Shop. 


It believes in printer's ink. For twenty years it has 
issued its Church Annual of a hundred or more 
pages. It has a system of monthly bulletins which 
are mailed to its parish list as well as distributed at 
tne church door. In June it publishes a careful pros- 
pectus of the next winter's studies with: suggestions 
for mid-summer reading. It opens its campaigns in 
the fall with a more elaborated “Condensed Program” 
which sets forth in detail the season’s work. And 
Minister and members apply themselves to hewing 
to these lines. from which there is seldom a deviation 
or a suspension. Christmas and Easter times it has 
sought to put high sentiment and permanent. litera- 
ture into beautiful typographical dress. Much of 
this printing has gone far: afield and many of our 
readers will recall “Love and Lovalty,” a little hand- 
ful of home-made poetry, the Christmas Hymns of 
Milton and Alfred Domet, the Ruskin “Christmas 
Letter,” the “Message to Girls’’ and the “Creed of the 
St. George’s Guild,” not to speak of “The Chorus of 
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Faith,” perhaps the best one-volume compend of the 
tcachings of the Parliament of Religions, “Nuggets 
from a Welsh Mine,” and other publications of the 
Minister’s word. 


Our Advertisers. 


Acknowledgment is here made to the business 
houses which, spite of the business man’s superstition 
that “it does not pay to advertise in religious papers,” 
Lave through their patronage helped to defray a por- 
tion of the extra expense involved in this edition. 
This boycotting of the religious press by advertisers 
presents an interesting study to the psychologist. Is 
it done on the theory that the sober-minded people 
who select their reading with care and are in touch 
w:th the thought of the world see through the extrav- 
acant rhetoric of the advertiser and are unmoved by 
it? Is it on the assumption that readers of such 
papers are not buying goods? Is it because the 
legitimate dealer knows that he has the patronage of 
the intelligent anyhow? Is it because he thinks no- 
body reads such.a paper, or why is it? The econ- 
omic philosophy of advertising has never yet been 
adequately studied, but it would seem that to reach an 
aggregate of 50,000 pairs of eyes in the quiet of the 
home fireside is an opportunity not wholly wanting in 
commercial value. On behalf of the Abraham Lin- 
coln Centre we thank our advertisers. Also the friends 
whose gratuitous aid secured the same for us. 


All Souls Church Lyceum Platform. 


“Of the many services All Souls Church has ren- 
dered the community, none has been more timely or 
significant than that rendered last week when it 
brought Prof. W. E. B. Du Bois from Atlanta to 
speak to such an audience as was given him, on “The 
Development of a People.’” This was the remark of 
an intelligent citizen concerning an event which af- 
forded great pleasure and profit to the houseful of 
people who were permitted to hear this man of cul- 
ture and refinement speak his sane word in regard to 
the race problem, south, north, and everywhere. Pro- 
fessor Du Bois was but the last in a long list of dis- 
tinguished names of men and women who have been 
given a hearing on_the platform of All Souls Church. 
It has always been the aim of this church to realize the 
dream of Emerson concerning the American lyceum 
as a secular pulpit, wherein the noblest could make 
their appeal in the interest of the highest things. 
Among those who have honored this platform 
throughout many years have been John Fiske, Fred- 
erick Douglas, Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, Prof. 
Bonet-Maury, of Paris, the Ramabai, Dharmapala, 
Nagarkar, Mozoomdar of India, Dr. Yamei Kin of 
China, Prince Wolkonsky of Russia, not to mention 
the long list of living prophets and apostles of our 
own.country, of whom William C. Gannett, Minot J. 
Savage, David Starr Jordan, John W. Chadwick and 
Edwin D. Mead may serve as types. 


Charitable Section. 


The Charitable Section of All Souls Church has 
had from its beginning the democratic ideals of the 
“New Philanthropy.” The endeavor has been to be 
helpful to any less fortunate, whether lacking in food 
or clothing or friends or interests, interpreting Charity 
in its broader sense of Love, and sharing rather than 
bestowing. 

This section has been allied with the bueau of Asso- 
ciated Charities since the inception of that work in 
Chicago. With this help the problem of combining 
honest human sympathy ahd scientific method in the 


work has-been easier. Among the many other organi- 
zations with which the section has heen connected are 
the Newsboys’ Home, the Creche at 233 25th street, 
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the Woman’s Hospital, the Prisoners’ Aid Association, 
the Home for Incurables, the Boys’ Industrial School 
at Norwood, later at Glenwood, Bethesda Day Nur- 
sery, School Children’s Aid Society, Home for the 
Friendless, and Dr. Helen Heath’s Relief Station on 
Wall Street. 

In 1895 the Helen Heath Settlement, a “Centre o‘ 
Neighborly Helpfulness,” was started, and has offered 
a place of meeting for those of various interests and 
advantages. The first chairman of this section was 
Mrs. Ik. A. Johnson, and following her were Mrs. V. 
D. Perkins, Mrs. R. H. Doud, Mrs. William Kent, 
Mrs. V. D. Perkins and Mrs. B. J. Arnold. The In- 
dustrial gatherings meeting every Tuesday has been a 
feature of this section and accémplishes as much in its 
spirit of friendliness among the members as in the 
actual work of garments made. Charity may enter 
everywhere, and our hope for this section in its larger 
facilities in Lincoln Centre is that it may make this 
spirit more pervasive. ET. K. 


Our Contributors. 


Readers will find elsewhere the names of those who 
have contributed to the Lincoln Centre fund in four 
different lists. These lists are quite distinct one from 
the other. The subscriptions have been solicited and 
the collections have been made by the different groups 
represented. New subscriptions may be made and 
old contributions paid, as follows: 

General Fund, Mr. Wm. Kent, Treasurer, 12 Sher- 
man St. The Women’s Fund, Mrs. Edward Morris, 
Chairman, 4500 Michigan Ave.; Confirmation 
Class Fund, Miss Lillie Pfeiffer, Chairman, 4331 
Wentworth Ave. The Unity Fund, care of Unity, 
3939 Langley Ave. 


The Magazine Dispensary. 


The Magazine Dispensary was started in 1896 and 
is simply a clearing house for good literature. Period- 
icals and books are received, sorted and sent annually 
to schools, ranches, lumber camps, or any place where 
readers are found who are unable to supply themselves. 
We have no record of the amount sent out the 
first year, but naturally it was only a small beginning. 
Now we are crowded for space and send out annually 
over 7,000 monthly magazines, and the weeklies are 
too numerous to count. 

Anyone looking into our room this week would get 
some idea of the extent and scope of this work. Boxcs 
surround the room and magazines are everywhere. 
Packing is in progress and chaos seems to reign, but 
there is a system, even in the seeming disorder. Each 
box is being filled, with a definite object in view, for 
individual and community interests are studied as far 
as possible. 

For instance, box No. 25 goes to a ranch forty 
miles from a railroad, where its contents will be used 
by all within reach. The Atlantic is their favorite 
magazine, and the busy little woman wrote that when 
she saw that her preference had been remembered, it 
took away the feeling of charity usually associated 
with such work and she felt that a friendly hand had 
been extended. So to the old soldiers are sent plenty 
of Centuries, Harper's Weeklies, etc. The chaplain 
writes that the “men enjoy them and often prefer read- 
ing them to attending church services.” 

Another box goes to a rural colored school of seven- 
ty-five pupils. They have no library, not even a dic- 
tionary, and only one map—that of South Carolina. A 
good atlas and the maps from an old Rand & McNally 
atlas will go to help in their work. Craig Colony, 
the New York home for epileptics, which is conducted 
on the cottage plan, is another of the interesting places 
where magazines are always needed. 

We aim to reach as many readers as possible and 
we are aided in this by the willingness with which the 
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recipient of a box circulates the reading matter in the 
neighborhood and afterward often collects it and 
sends it farther on to do duty .in another place. They 
certainly appreciate these books, for I heard of one 
instance where a journey of seventy-five miles was 
taken to get some of our magazines. We know no 
race or creed lines in this work. We try to help the 
ones who are trying to help themselves into a better 
and broader life. 

This work depends wholly upon the generosity of its 
friends, but most of all upon the one who furnishes the 
free transportation. We could not, even as a church, 
afford to pay freight on the amount the railroads carry 
for us, 

From our present dark, overcrowded, ill-ventilated 
room in the basefhent, we cast longing eyes toward 
the new Lincoln Centre, where we hope to have a 
room devoted entirely to this work. 


mB Be We 
The Old Stand. 


What to do with the present property occupied by 
All Souls Church is the question. The building com- 
mittee must realize promptly the twenty thousand 
dollar asset counted upon in the subscription. The 
“business man’”’ says, “Sell it. It is too valuable prop- 
erty to hold. If further land is needed for collateral 
institutions, buy cheaepr land on side lots.” ‘Those 
who believe that associations and traditions are valu- 
able assets, that feelings and sympathies represent tan- 
gible stock in trade, are loath to see it go. ‘They 
would like to keep and somehow use it for associa- 
tion’s sake. The Dreamer in his dreams has seen a 
modern,*up-to-date apartment house built thereon, 
planned for single rooms or small suites, for the bene- 
fiz of a few of the unnumbered thousands of refined, 
intelligent, active young men and women, married or 
unmarried, for whom there is scant provision made 
in Chicago. There are elegant flats in desirab'e loca- 
tions for those who can pay high prices. There are 
dreary quarters, slovenly constructed, or better ones 
far removed on the outer periphery of the city, for 
those who can pay but modest rents. The Dreamer 
would like to have this apartment house as sunny and 
sanitary as science can make it, and as simple as the 
requirements of refined taste and moderate purses 
demand. Miss Bartelme, the “State Guardian” for 
Chicago, who knows more, perhaps, about boys and 
their needs, good, striving, earnest boys, than any 
other person in Chicago, says there is a crying need 
for a “Boys’ Inn” for the young men without homes 
who are still in the apprentice period of life, who can 
pay but small rents, but who need and would enjoy 
refining and refined privileges. The Dreamer has 
thought that the two upper stories of this tenement 
house might be set apart to such young men. The 
Dreamer further dreams that perhaps this tenement 
house might be called the “Thomas Lincoln Inn,” in 
recognition of a too-much neglected and underesti- 
mated personality. He further believes that: such a 
building would yield a sure and continuous income 
over and above the maintenance of its own benignant 
work to help along the Abraham Lincoln Centre ac- 
tivities. It is only a dream, but then, sometimes 
dreams come true. 

But this is clearly “another story.” It must not 
interfere with the main business of the building of 
the Lincoln Centre. If the dream should ever come 
true, it must be through a new organization and new 
contributors, or, may be, a new contribution. Here is a 
chance for an investment on high lines, one that will 
pays its 4 per cent. per annum in cash and its 100 per 


cent. in soul. 
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THE WELL FILLED SOCK, 


There’s a pleasure in the holly, and a joy ’neath mistletoe. 

And an ecstasy in the Christmas tree with presents bending low. 

But there’s gladness—O there’s gladness that the others seem: 
to mock— ' 


In the heaping, bulging aspect of the well filled sock! 


They may sing of burning Yule logs or the pudding made o: 
plum, 


Or a maiden shy whose hose hangs by her little brother’ 
rum, 

But the key that, to my notion, will the gates of joy unlock 

Ilas the bumpy, lumpy outline of the well filled sock. 


May your heart be filled with rapture just as full as it ean b 
May heaps of joy without alloy be showered on you, free, 
And may, O may this bléssing complete your joyful stock— 
The goodness and the gladness of the well filled sock! 

W. D. NEssir. 
Hints to Santa Claus. 


All Souls Church Sunday-school is this year to 
do without Christmas trees, either as a home decora 
tion or as a bearer of joy fruit into the seventeen or 
more homes of the less favored which it is the cus- 
tom of the classes to provide for,—for this school ac 
cepts the principle that “It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” But while it spares the tree that it 
may still grow in the forest, it’ believes in the 
Christmas spirit and the Christmas stocking wisely 
packed. The Abraham Lincoln Centre will have its 
stocking in position when Christmas comes. Perhaps 
the following suggestions to Santa Claus may not be 
ANISS : , 

1. Iifty thousand doilars for the installation and mainten 
anee of the lbrary. 

2. Twenty-five thousand dollars for the installation and 
maintenance of the arts and crafts work among boys and girls. 

3. Jive to ten thousand dollars to establish an emergenc) 
closet and sustain a visiting nurse: a ‘*Mother Bickerdike 
Room,’’ if no better name is suggested, 

4. A fund to finish-and install a ‘‘Robert Browning 
Room’’: a seminar room in modern poetry, with the necessary 
reference books, pictures, and conveniences for small classes: 
larger ones are already provided for. 

5. <A similar provision for a Bible room, with a working 
reference library, not only for the Jewish and Christian 
scripture but for the sacred books of the world. 

6. A similar provision for a room of Civies and Sociology. 

7. Twenty-five thousand dollars for the installation and 
maintenance of the Domestic Science hall, a school in home 
making, for various classess, on duty at all times, 

8. <A similar provision for tho equipment of the gymnasium. 

9. A general endowment of one hundred thousand dollars 
as a permanent maintenance fund that will keep this clearing 
house of the humanities, this sympathy shop, clean and war: 
from bottom to top all the year round, so that the men an: 
women who would serve or seek service may occupy and work 
without hindrance, 

10. Should Santa Claus still be fastidious and ask for 
further suggestions, there is space to the northward of the 
building for the erection of a bowling alley and swimming 
tank whenever the man with money sees his chance and avails 
himself of the gracious opportunity. 

11. Should the foregoing appear too big, will Santa Clau- 
please send us a hundred new annual members for the Con 
gress of Religion ($5); ten or twenty life members ($25); ° 
ihousand new annual subscribers for UNrtTy. ($2), or a twent: 
five thousand dollar endowment fund for Unity, a publication 
fund.to make it perpetual. 


Meanwhile we anticipate Santa Claus in bidding our read 
ers A VerRY MERRY CHRISTMAS! 


Bequests. 


A man should be ashamed to die rich.—Andrew 
Carnegie, 

Pending the legal incorporation of the Abraham 
Lincoln Centre, a lawyer friend has drawn up the fol 
lowing form, which will adequately hold yotr good 
intention : 


| give and bequeath to All Souls Church, a corpora- 
tion under the laws of Illinois, located at Chicago, the 
SRD BG sii dinniin vit dollars, to be used for the maintenance 
and support of Abraham Lincoln Centre, and the prose- 
cution of the educational and charitable work therein 
conducted, 
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Educational Section. 


Of the many departments in All Souls Church, one 
of the largest and most effective in the task of realizing 
its ideals, 1s the Educational Section. Its work is hign 
ih purpose and wide in scope. Jhrotgh the Sunday- 
school, the Confirmation Class, the Mothers and the 
Men’s Classes in Religion, are provided the ethical and 
spiritual training of its members, old and young. 
i hrough the Livrary and the Manual Training classes, 
the less favored boys and girls of the neighborhood 
receive the helpful influences so much needed to coun- 
teract the influences of the street. ‘Lhrough the Mag- 
azine Dispensary is established an endless chain ol 
sympathy and good-will reaching out through the 
\West and South, wherever there is a need for help. 
The study classes of the Unity Club, reaching across 
the barriers of class and creed, satisty the intellectual 
needs and secure the interest of large numbers ot men 
and women whose lives could not have been touched 
in other ways. lor twenty-one years these classes 
have held their regular meetings and pursued their, 
high quest for knowledge in the realms of poetry, hic- 
tion, science, philosophy and sociology. lhe aim ol 
the study has always been to understand and interpret 
the great works, rather than to criticise. Such avail- 
able helps as the stereopticon, art, music and lectures 
could furnish, have been used to aid in the search for 
truth. Mr. Jones always leads the classes, and brings 
to them the benefit of his years of experience and his 
constant study. ‘There are at present four sections, 
the Browning, Emerson, Novel and Philosophy sec- 
tions. The Browning class began its twenty-second 
season this year. It was the first class ever formed in 
Chicago for the popular study of Robert Browning s 
poetry. That it has not outlived its usefulness is 
proved by the facts that in its twentieth year, an en- 
thusiastic class of about sixty members spent six 
months with “The Ring and the Book,” and that this 
year, in addition to the evening class, Mr. Jones con- 
ducts a day class of eighty members. 

There are always lovers of Emerson, so there 1s al- 
ways an Emerson class, and each year adds to the 
number of people to whom his writings have been a 
comfort in times of sorrow, a kindling spark when the 
fires of hope and faith burned low in the heart, and 
an “aid to those who would live in the spirit.” ‘The 
Philosophy Section began nineteen years ago with a 
course of study extending over many years, on the 
bearings of the evolution theory upon morals and re- 
ligion. John Fiske’s Cosmic Philosophy and Destiny 
of Man, Herbert Spencer’s Principles of Sociology, 

Data of Ethics, and Justice, Powell’s Heredity from 
God, Laing’s Modern Science and Modern Thought, 
and Shaler’s The Interpretations of Nature were the 
books used as guides for this course. The class then 
took up current, civic and Sociological problems, and 
of late years has concerned itself much with our mod- 
ern prophets, Tolstoy and Ruskin. 

We have proved the success and the value of the 
work of this education with its numerous sub-sections, 
most of which will speak for themselves in this special 
number of Unity. Much time, much thought, and 
much strength have been put into it. It has been 
made a sacred trust to those who shall come in the 
future, by the consecration of the life of one woman 
to its service. From the time the section began work, 
until last Easter, when she laid down her earthly tasks 
to take up higher ones, Mrs. Leonard guided and di- 
rected the work, making it a success by her faithful- 
ness and devotion. ‘The new building brings new op- 


portunities, better facilities and widening scope. It 
calls for more workers, more devotion and more faith- 
fulness of the same kind which has made it so efficient 
in the past. 


B, M. H, 
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The newer members of our congregation frequently 
ask what the Missionary Section stands for, and to 
those and others interested we answer: First, we do not 
contuse our work with the charity work of the church. 
We have gone back to the original idea of a mission 
which was to “labor for a faith which had no indigen- 
ous organization,” and thinking to obtain an expres- 
sion of opinion concerning the value of our work 
from persons whom we knew to be “comers-out,” we 
addressed a number of letters to them not long since, 
asking them to tell us what All Souls Church meant 
to them. Space does not permit of quotations from 
these letters, but the dominant note running through 
all ot the replies was, that in this church they were 
free to believe what their educated consciences dic- 
tated, and that they had learned through the teachings 
of the church greater toleration for the views of 
others, ° 

The work of this church in the missionary field 
cannot be carried on alone. It can only be done through 
combined effort. It would be wasteful and unscien- 
tific not to make use of organizations for this purpose, 
and the Missionary section is obliged to raise the 
iunds for this work. 

The first organization toward which we contribute 
is the Central Howard Association, a society formed 
tor the purpose of giving aid to prisoners who have 
been released and who need to be put on their feet. 
This dates back to Judge Jameson, who was a mem- 
her of our congregation and first president of the 
fioward Association. 

We also contribute to the Salvation Army because 
we wish to keep in touch with this work, as it is 
doing something which we cannot do and we be- 
lieve it to.be a great work in the line of the evolu- 
tion of right living. 

We subscribe to the Post Office Mission, which 
sends our liberal literature to those who ask for it. 
We remember annually the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. It was this organization which first helped 
us to build our church, and, although when we found 
that the limitations of the name made it impossible 
lor us to remain with them, we paid back the sum 
which we had received, we still have a kindly feeling 
for them, and, recognizing them as representing the 
most undogmatic and progressive of the denomina- 
tions, we wish to retain our fellowship with them. 
Still closer are the associations that bind us to the 
Western Unitarian Conference, to which we continue 
to offer our mite. 

Our largest contribution goes to the support of the 
Congress of Religion. This Congress is the outgrowth 
of the Parliament of Religions. Mr. Jones has been 
its general secretary since its beginning, and it stands 
for the same thing that All Souls Church stands for. 
Its object is to bring together the orthodox and 
heterodox and find a common meeting-place which 
shall be broader and command a better view than one 
sect alone. This Congress has met in various parts 
of the country. With few exceptions it has been 
cordially received and has always left a liberalizing 
influence in the community. 

Unity is another means by which the work of this 
church is extended, and it should be supported. It 
preserves 1n permanent form many of our pastor’s 
sermons and gives him access to that larger congrega- 
tion which has contributed to the building up of Lin- 
coln Centre. Unity is as necessary to Lincoln Cen- 
tre as the advertisements of the down-town stores are 
to the maintenance of their trade. 


All of these agencies represent the organs through 
which a large part of the work of this church is accom- 
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plished and without which it would fail of its ulti- 


mate purpose—that of reaching the isolated and the 
unchurched with an all-inclusive fellowship. 


J . E. Ss. 
Helen Heath Settlement. 


The inception of the Helen Heath Settlement was 
ir. the severe winter of 1893-4, following the World’s 
Fair. During that winter Dr. Helen Heath rendered 
valuable assistance to the Chicago Relief and Aid So- 
ciety in dispensing its benefactions to hundreds of 
suffering families among the foreign population cen- 
tering at Wall street and Thirty-second. A building 
was planned and steps taken toward its erection, but 
Helen Heath did not live to see the dream fulfilled. 
Her sudden death, however, in January, 1895, only 
served to give the work new impetus. In the follow- 
ing November, a _ two-story-and-basement building, 
erected by, All Souls Church at a cost of $4,000, was 
ready for occupation. | 

The building contained a kindergarten hall on the 
first floor which was available for other public meet- 
ings when not in use by the kindergarten, and a flat 
on the second floor for the residents. It was fittingly 
named the Helen Heath Settlement. 

The first residents were Mr. A. J. Heath and Dr. 
Lorinda Brown, the husband and sister-in-law of 
Helen Heath. A kindergarten and other activities 
were immediately organized. Dr. Brown and Mr. 
Heath gave three years of loyal service, at the end 
of which time decreasing strength and increasing bur- 
dens compelled them to yield the work into other 
hands. It is now in charge of Mrs. Marion Perkins 
as Head Resident. 

An interesting addition was made to the Settle- 
ment activities during the first year, when Miss Elma 
Graves took up her residence in a neighboring flat 
for the purpose of providing a home for such work- 
ers as should desire to live in the neighborhood. And 
among these workers was Miss Mary Leavens, who 
interested herself in the vagrant children of the com- 
munity, thus anticipating the truancy legislation of 
the city. | 

The regular services of the Settlement now com- 
prise a Kindergarten, a Woman’s Club, which meets 
semi-monthly, with an average of about twenty-five 
attendants, a Sewing School, now numbering eighty- 
six children, a Monthly Social, a Sunday Afternoon 
Concert, a Penny Savings Bank, a Library and several 
Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs and Manual Training Classes. 

In the fall of 1902 our strength was greatly in- 
creased by the addition of Miss Ottilie Reissenweber 
to our force. Since then we have been able to com- 
mand the whole of Miss Reissenweber’s time, and her 
efficient work in boys’ and girls’ clubs, sewing classes 
and other activities, has been a strong element in our 
success. 

The Library consists of about seven hundred and 
fifty choice volumes, three hundred and fifty of which 
were given as a nucleus by the University Settlement, 
thus making the Library possible. It 1s open once a 
week for the loaning of books, and circulates from 
sixty to one hundred andthirty volumes weekly, 
principally among children and young people. We 
consider the Library and Manual Training Classes 
among the most effectual means of reaching the com- 
munity. 

The residents of the Helen Heath Settlement aim 
to make the most of the democratic idea as a social 
force. We desire to minimize the institutional ele- 
ments and emphasize the spirit of neighborly help- 
fulness. In all social intercourse with the residents 
of the community, it is our aim to maintain the 


A Church in Search of a Home—A Retrospect. 
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“level bridge,” and live among our Halsted street 
friends like neighbors among neighbors. 


M. H. P, 


In Vincennes Hall on the morning of November 4, 
1882, Mr. Jones preached his first sermon, ‘The Ideal 
Church,” to a handful of people, the nucleus of the 
present All Souls Church. | 

Under head of “Things Sought For,” in the first 
year book, were the following significant items: First, 
“A church home of our own,” and second, “An in- 
creasing of our regular revenue to the point that would 
justify the preacher in concentrating his energies upon 
this movement”; for Mr. Jones was still secretary of 
the Western Unitarian Conference, and we paid him 
for his services only what was left after all other ex- 
penses were paid. And so, encouraged by this doc- 
trine of contrarieties, of which Mr. Jones is so fond, 
namely, that the hardest thing to do is the easiest, we 
set about getting money to purchase a building lot, not 
without some misgivings, which, it is fair to say, were 
never shared by our pastor. 

We canvassed thoroughly, north, south, east and 
west. One hundred and sixty-six subscribers con- 
tributed over $5,000, in sums ranging from $1.75, the 
price of one square foot, to $1,000. The plan of con- 
tributing the price of one square foot enabled many of 
the Sunday-school children, and others whose con- 
tributions were necessarily small, to join their inter- 
ests with all. 

We then began looking for a site. Finally it was 
settled that we would purchase forty feet on the cor- 
ner we now occupy. Our cup of joy was filled whiex: 
the American Unitarian Association, in order to give 
us more adequate room, purchased twenty feet adjoin- 
ing, securing to us the right of possession as long as 
the building thereon was used as a Unitarian Church, 
with the further proviso that the Society might at any 
time purchase the lot for the purchase price, plus 4 
per cent. interest from the time the lot was thus used. 
Then we called upon our friends to rejoice with us. 

In the May of 1885 we had outgrown our seating 
capacity, which was probably about a hundred, and we 
left Vincennes Hall and moved to Oakwood Hall. 
Through Mr. Jones and his friends was collected the 
money for the Church building, largely through the 
help of Unity, the indispensable ally of All Souls 
Church. The list showed names all the way from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, from nearly every state in the 
Union. It embraced all creeds and no creeds, all ages 
and colors. ‘The sum reached more than $10,000, and 
the readers of UNITy generously contributed more 
than one-half of the whole, in memory of which the 
word UNity and its motto, Freedom, Fellowship 
and Character in Religion, are engraved upon our 
church parlor mantel. After much argument for and 
against, it was decided to build a combination church 
and parsonage, the wisdom of which has been fully 
justified. : 

Early one dull April morning, a few of us stood on 
the corner of our present site to watch the first shovels- 
full of earth taken up, which would be an earnest of 
our building. To none of us was granted a vision of 
Lincoln Centre on the opposite corner, and we sep- 
arated and went our ways, hoping for nothing better 
than that we there might end our days. The church 
building was superintended by the whole parish. The 
contractor was reported to have said, “Some one was 
always present to challenge everything not right, even 
to the driving of a nail.” 


This was a year of home building, and on the 12th 
of September, 1885, we occupied our church for the 
first time. It more than exceeded our expectations, so 
cozy and homelike we found it. On the 12th day of 
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October occurred the dedicatory ceremonies. One of 
our number wrote theededication hymn and our pastor 
the service, which was read responsively by the cun- 
gregation. The church was then turned over to the 
Society free from debt, the furnishings of the parlor 
and basement being secured afterward through the 
efforts of the women of the church. And so ends the 
story of All Souls in search of a Home. But I would 
add one word in behalf of this constantly waning band 
of charter members, to those who are to be our suc- 
cessors: If there is a debt, pay it forward to the 
world and not back, and find your encouragement in 
the truth that the future holds more inspiration than 
the past. F. B. 


Social Section. 


If we allowed our readers to enter into the inner 
circle and to overhear the discussions therein, they 
would promptly. discover that, in the estimation of the 
friends of All Souls Church themselves, the “social 
problem” is still unsolved. They would over-hear the 
usual complaints of a non-calling pastor, of strangérs 
coming and going, missing the recognition or the 
welcome they looked for, regular attendants uncalled 
for, sick friends overlooked or neglected. All of 
these shortcomings and mistakes are confessed. They 
are incident to the busy life of a great city. Per- 
haps in proportion as the church is attending to its 
main business, in that proportion will these lapses 
occur. Notwithstanding these criticisms, the church 
has justified, to a degree, the motto that always meets 
the incomer at the door, “Here let no man be 
stranger!” Thousands of people have come and gone 
during these twenty-one years, who have enjoyed a 
home feeling. Furthermore, employer and employee, 
catholic, orthodox and heterodox, Christian and 
Jew, black and white, old and young, have happily 
entered into its privileges and shared in its activities. 

At the present time, six or more classes a week 
represent a social communion as well as an intellec- 
tual and ethical exercise. Every Tuesday, from. thirty 
to sixty women lunch together midway between their 
morning study and their afternoon work. On Thanks- 
giving Day a family dinner is always prepared for 
those who have no nearer home circle. This year 
upwards of eighty sat down to the common table. 
There is an annual merry-making and New Year’s 
reception, the June day in the woods, and the An- 
nual Meeting where some three hundred sit down 
and break bread together. Six years ago a commis- 
sion of sixteen ladies of the church was appointed to 
report upon the social problem. After some months 
ot deliberation a declaration of the “usages and prin- 
ciples evolved out of the necessities of the church life”’ 
was published, which we here reproduce, believing 
that the deliberations of this commission may prove 
suggestive to workers elsewhere who are coming more 
and more to feel that the church is something more 
than a social set and that its mission is not to conduct 
“functions” or to expedite acquaintanceship on super- 
ficial lines, or to promote social gossip. 

I. We believe that the ordinary ‘‘parish visit’’ is often- 
times perfunctory, inopportune and undesired. 

II. We believe that the pastor who, during the year, as 
ours did, according to the last year-book, conducts Sunday 
services in the morning, and much of the time in the even- 
ing, twenty-two teachers’ meetings, twenty sessions of con- 
firmation classes, seventy sessions of Unity Club meetings, 
attends the executive meetings of the church, solemnizes 
marriages, attends funerals, is an active member of several 
conferences, spreads our faith by preaching in twenty-four 
different places, covering a good portion of the Unite. 
States, edits a weekly church paper, is better employed and 
does more for the individuals of this church than he could 


do by mere social visiting. : 
ITI. We believe, furthermore, that the people who co- 
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operate with thir pastor in all of the activities of the church 
and are represented in nearly all of the charitable and 
educational institutions of the city, have little time for 
merely social visits. 

IV. More than this, we believe that our church exists 
for moral and spiritual training, rather than for social pur- 
poses, and, believing this, we feel that it becomes as much 
our duty to protest against merely conventional social 


methods as to protest against the conventional in matters 
of faith. 


V. While believing all of this, we recognize the desira- 
bility of that personal acquaintance which can only come 
through social intercourse by which one’s needs may be- 
come known, one’s abilities recognized, and where real 
friendships may be formed. 

VI. Therefore it is the’ effort of this society to make our 
church a real home, where each one is a guest, and every 
one a host or hostess. 

VII. With this idea of a church-home it becomes as much 
the duty of the newcomer to make himself known as for 
the older member to give him a welcome. We ask them to 


come part of the way and we will meet them more than 
half way. 


As the social life of this church centers around its activi- 
ties, those who wish to become acquainted will best do so by 
engaging in the work of some section of the church or the 
Unity Club in which they are especially interested. By 
so doing they will meet others of similar tastes and unity 
of purpose, thus making pleasanter friends and acquaint- 


ances than could ever result from the conventional duty- 
calls of society. 


VIII. We do not deem it advisable to recommend any 
system of social visiting in the interests of the church, since 
the pastor rightly regards the whole church as a committee, 
each member of which he is at liberty to call upon to sec- 
ond him or to stand in his place in doing pastoral work. 


The Sunday-School. 


‘The world is saved by the breath of the school 
children.” ‘Twenty-one years ago the Sunday-school 
of All Souls Church chose the above from the Talmud 
as its motto for the year. With this inclusive thought 
in mind the work has been carried on with no lowering 
of high standards or unworthy methods. The little 
band of-children has had the best thought of the leader 
and the consecration of the teachers. 

The subject matter used has varied. The first years 
were devoted to Bible subjects, among them being 
“Childhood and Maturity of Israel,” “Primitive Chris- 
tianity,” and “Literary Studies of the Old Testament.”’ 
Always working for a sympathetic feeling toward 
other religions, in 1888 a course on “Seven Great Re- 
ligious leachers of the World,’ by Mr. Jones, was 
used. In the annual of that year this was said to have 
“proved a pleasant and profitable study, laying an ex- 
cellent foundation for the further study of comparative 
religions which came two years later.” 

Believing that the greatest good can be accom- 
plished along logical and pedagogical lines in religious 
and ethical training, as well as in day school, Mr. 
Jones and others in 1889 formulated the “Six Years 
Course in Religion,” which afterward grew to seven 
years. This course of study briefly outlined is as fol- 
lows: 

First Year: Beginnings—The Legend and _ the 
True Story. Second .Year: The Religions of the 
Older World. Third Year: The Growth of the 
Hebrew Religion. Fourth Year: The Blank Leaf 
Between the Old and New Testaments, the Apocry- 
pha. Fifth Year: The Flowering of the Hebrew Re- 
ligion. Sixth Year: The Growth of Christianity. 
Seventh Year: The Flowering of Christianity, 

This’ cycle of study has been completed twice, and 
now in 1903 we begin it for the third time. It is need- 
less to say that the best efforts of modern scholarship 
are brought to bear on all these topics and the children 
have the benefit of the best scientific and literary 
thought. Scholarship and science, however, are only 
good as they serve to develop a deeply religious, ethi- 
cal and moral attitude. It is with this end in mind 
that all of the work is done. : 

In connection with the Sunday-school, Mr. Jones 
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has always conducted a normal class in religion. In 
the beginning it was held in the evening. About six 
years ago a class in the morning for teachers, mothers 
and whoever cared to come, was organized. The 
teachers in the Sunday-school were drawn from this 
class, and, while an absent teacher was a rarity, the 
force was entirely feminine. This year, in order to 
bring a masculine element into the work, an evening 
class for men has been resumed and we feel the addi- 
tion of masculine element in our teaching force, 

Mr. Jones has always been the leader of the Sunday- 
school, conducting the opening service, which in re- 
cent years has been an oral exercise on the part of the 
school. This year we open with a selection from 
Emerson's “Problem,” recited responsively; next we 
give the Ten Commandments together, atter a chant 
we say the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians re- 
sponsively, another chant follows, Mr. Jones leads in 
prayer, and the Sunday-school joins in saying the 
Lord’s Prayer. A sense of awe and reverence is 
sought persistently. 

The children have, from time to time, saved their 
pennies in jugs, which they have broken at stated times. 
times. Once they brought eighty-one dollars to help 
pay for the present church lot, and then again one hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars for the furnishing fund of 
the present church. A year and a half ago one hundred 
dollars was collected from their jugs on Easter morn- 
ing to go toward the building fund of Lincoln Centre. 
Who can measure the good of these pennies? 

The social festivities have consisted of sleigh rides, 
the annual Christmas party and the picnic in June. 
The Christmas party has been the delight of the chil- 
dren. Here each class has prepared a tree for a tamily 
that cannot afford the Christmas merry-making. ‘Lhe 
trees have been trimmed at the church by the children 
and taken next day to the homes of those less for- 
tunate. This year we have decided to abolish the trees, 
as we can no longer use them with clear consciences. 
The denuding of the forests and the obliterating of the 
pines must not be helped on by All Souls Sunday- 
school. We shall have our party, the gifts will be 
brought for those who could not otherwise have them, 
the church will be bright and pretty; and we shall 
have the true Christmas spirit, good will and peace on 
earth to man and living things. 

Many things have been done in our limited quarters 
and we work on against all obstacies, yet much re- 
mains to be done. We are waiting for our building 
across the way where we may have Sunday-school 
rooms, enjoy the quiet of separate class rooms, a 
bright and cheerful assembly room and a place where 
we may have the use of the stereopticon at a moment's 
notice, exhibitions of pictures whenever needed to sup- 
plement our work, and a photographic room where re- 
productions of famous pictures may be made. 

In view of what has been done, with the same 
motive power and better accommodations, we may 
confidently say with Browning that ‘the best is yet 
to be.” H. Z. 


In Memoriam—aAll Souls Church, 1882-1903. 


To some of the older members of All Souls Church, 
who with glad eyes and thankful hearts watch the 
walls of Lincoln Centre rising day by day from their 
solid foundations, comes the memory of other days 
when this, our dear Church Home for seventeen years, 
was being builded. Those were days of generous sacri- 
fice, close fellowship, cheerful service and great enthu- 
siasm. For All Souls Church meant then just what the 
Lincoln Centre means now—a roof-tree under which 
to work towards our ideals, a place where men and 
women might think and speak their truest thoughts, 
‘spell out together the hard problems of life, find 
strength in weakness, brave cheer in the face of dis- 
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couragement, and help as best they might their day 
and generation. It was a spiritual need which called 
the first walls into being; it is a spiritual force which is 
once more consecrating wealth and effort to the service 
of humanity. Only. now that experiment has passed 
into experience, the foot may tread firmer as it presses 
onward and the voice declare without faltering how 
well worth while it has all been. 

I have said that All Souls Church was a place where 
men and women might learn to help as best they could 
their day and generation. “Our finest hope is finest 
memory,’ sang George Eliot, and this Lincoln Centre 
number of Unity, in which we bank on the past as a 
warrant for our hopes for the future would hardly be 


complete without a word of mention of some of those 
valiant helpers. 


‘*The kind, the brave, the true, the sweet, 
Who walk with us no more,’’ 


Fathers Barber and Whiting, of the cheerful face 
and hearty hand-grasp, who literally lived around the 
church while it was being built and took a hand with 
the carpenters to hasten along the work,—what mem- 
ber who was “new” in ’86 can ever forget the Sunday 
morning greeting which they gave? It seemed a part 
of the service. Horatio Pratt, one of the first trustees, 
who all too soon was called to give up his stewardship. 
Mrs, C. E. Weber, whom the children so missed when 
she came no more to her Sunday-school class. Mr. 
I’, D. Patterson and E. C. Spinney, our faithful trustee 
and treasurer. Mrs. J. M. Ware, who with kindly 
word and never failing tact, made the early social gath- 
erings homelike. Judge John A. Jameson, who, while 
he honored the law which made him condemn the pris- 
oner, reached out his hand to help make a man of him 
once more. Professor and Mrs. E. S. Bastin, our 
gifted helpers in the study classes. Meri Toppelius, 
who began a work with the boys in the Manual Train- 
ing Department which is today bearing fruit and the 
end is not yet. Mrs. M. B. Jarvis, whose face shone 
with the inner light by which she lived. Dr. Helen 
Heath, who found in the ministrations of this church 
her strength to minister to the poor and needy and who 
literally died pleading their cause. Mrs. Mary A. S. 
Osgood, the ever ready helper of all good works and 
prophetic causes whose right hand knew not what the 
left hand did. Mrs. W. D. S. Anderson, who hid the 
sharp pain with the smiling face, she of the ready jest 
and the tender heart. Mrs. I. Price Fell, the founder 
ot the Magazine Dispensary, which was taken up by 
other faithful hands when she laid it down, and is an 
ever increasing influence for good. Mrs. W. G. 
Stevens, who, with her good horse “Meg,” gathered 
the magazines from all directions. “Meg” may have 
tired, but she never did. Mrs. Mary E. Martin, our 
ardent Woman Suffragist, who for seventy-nine years 
kept the childlike heart full of love and good will to 
all mankind. Mrs. 8. J. Darrow, who was young when 
she left us, though close to the nineties. C. C. Fowler, 
our carpenter saint, whose daily life showed his kin- 
ship to the Man of Nazareth. Ellen T. Leonard, who, 
as memory calls the roll, moves softly among them all, 
picking up the dropped stitches, loving, serving, giv- 
ing herself through all the years. 

Truly a brave company, reinforced by many more 
who have lived “faithfully a hidden life,” making beau- 
tiful the structure which the soul’s eye must ever sec 
rising fair and stately beside the building of brick ana 
mortar. 

In the twenty-one years which have passed since the 
little handful of people gathered in the bare room in 
Vincennes Hall where All Souls Church began, if 
dates and places can be set for such beginnings, we 
have gathered many times to celebrate the home-going 
of those who have borne with them ripened sheaves. 
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and we have seen the, precious buds of promise gath- 

ered in spring-time. -No need to speak these names, 

for each heart knoweth its own, neither can we meas- 

ure the value of a life by length of days; for it is still 

the “little child that leads.” But standing for a 

moment midway, as it were, between the old and 

the new and looking backward, our faith is re-estap- 

lished in the fundamental verities, in the ideal which 

beckoned All Souls Church in the past and which 

nerves it in this year of its majority to undertake more 

heroic tasks in the future, realizing that its strength 

can only come from the quality of its soul investment, 

that the prophet’s word and the poet’s song outlast 

civilizations and that its primal quest is ever the king- 

dom of God on earth, its highest effort to hasten its 

coming. 

‘‘Into the ways of the days that are done, O God, have 
we woven the woof of our being. 

Disheartened, unthinking, we say that the days that 
done, are done. 

lather of days, in whose hand all days are at hand, with 
Thy tools have we toiled all Thy days that are done. 

In the gladness of hope, in the sadness of death, have we 
sought for Thy truth in the days that are done. 

On the stones of the past have we builded our stent of the 
stairway that leadeth to Thee. 

The mortar is mixed with our tears; uneven the stones and 
ill-fitted, searred by faulty strokes of the chisel, but 


grand is the structure Thou buildest through us, out 
of our days that are done.’’ 


are 


-<. 
The Novel Section. 

lor twenty consecutive years the Novel Section of 
All Souls Church has offered to its members a series 
of studies in the world’s best fiction. ‘This class, per- 
haps more than any other branch of our literary work, 
reaches out into the neighborhoood, gathering in folk 
of all sorts of religious affiliations and offering attrac- 
tions to all ages and all grades of literary acquirement, 
bringing them together as simple students who, many 
times, discover in this week-night study unsuspected 
sacredness in much so-called secular literature and the 
divinity of many common, every-day, human interests. 

The subjects of study are carefully selected and the 
details of the program worked out with much thought 
and deliberation, and it naturally follows that a review 
of the books studied will show that they represent the 
cream of workable material in English fiction. ‘That 
is a rather large claim to make, but read the list and 
remember that each book represents a whole winter’s 
work, with the many helps graciously furnished by our 
creat University, by neighboring preachers, teachers 
and experts of all classes, and the claim will hardly 
scem exaggerated, 

The earliest program preserved in type is that ot 
George Eliot’s ‘“‘Romola,” and it has been followed in 
consecutive years by “Les Miserables,” Hugo; “Tale 
ot Two Cities,” Dickens; ‘Felix Holt,’ Eliot; “King 
lear,” Shakespeare; ‘Marble Faun,” Hawthorne; 
“Nathan the Wise,” Lessing; “Daniel Deronda,” 
I‘liot;  ““Hypatia,” Kingsley; “Cymbeline,” Shakes- 
peare; “Uarda,” Ebers; “Last Days of Pompeii,”’ 
bulwer; “Middlemarch,” Eliot; “Henry Esmond,” 
lhackeray; “The Odyssey,” Homer; “Adam Bede,” 
‘liot; “The Lancastrian Tetrology” (“King Henry 
IV.,” “King Henry V.” and “Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor’), Shakespeare; “Mill on the Floss,” Eliot; 
“Notre Dame,” Hugo; ‘Ninety-Three,’ Hugo; “War 
and Peace,” Tolstoy; “Ideal Politics,” Plato; “City of 
God,’ St. Augustine; “De Monarchia,’ Dante; 
“Utopia,” Sir Thomas More; “News from No- 
where,” William Morris; the Sociology in Dickens’ 
hovels, “Hard Times,” “Little Dorrit” and “Oliver 
Twist.” 

_ Many of these studies .have been emphasized and 
illuminated by timely lectures, concerts, stereopticon 
Views, etc., and most seasons have closed with a cos- 
tumed pageant, tableaux, or a reading of the drama in 
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course of study, and, in one instance, with a beautiful 
representation of Ebers’ [Egyptian novel, ‘“Uarda,’ 
very cleverly dramatized by one of our own number 
and beautifully costumed and acted by others. 

Our methods are so simple as scarcely to deserve the 
name of methods. We have no constitution, no by- 
laws, no “resolving,” no use of official titles, no par- 
liamentary rules, no red tape of any kind. 

We try to meet promptly, once in two weeks, we 
take off our hats and coats (gentlemen and ladies) and 
settle down for an evening of broad-minded, alert, 
sympathetic give-and-take in the spirit, as George 
hot puts it, as typified by the outspread arm and the 
open hand, rather than the folded arm and the closea 
fist. Probably an actual roll call would develop the 
fact that nine-tenths of our number are hard-working 
business people, making strenuous use of their brains 
all day, who have found by experience that really help- 
ful rest consists not in the total cessation, but in the 
change of mental activity. 


A very valuable feature of our class work is the 
reading list which is issued each summer in anticipa- 
tion of the coming season’s study. 

Our leader, Mr. Jones, has a way of saying some 
crisp things about books, which, after years of repet- 
tion, become classic; for instance, ‘A book that is 
worth reading at all, is worth reading many times,”’ 
and, reversely, “A book which is not worth reading 
twice or thrice or more is not worth reading once.” 
And again, “A book which is worth reading 1s worth 
owning’’—so “Buy books, but not many, only such as 
you must have and cannot get along without. Of 
course you must own the book used for class study. 
Do not scatter your energies by reading about the book 
or its author; read into it thoroughly and_ for side 
reading buy, perhaps, one good volume from among 
the many which will press upon you.” 


The writer hereof knows of a collection of volumes 
gradually accumulated during the last twenty years, 
not many more than a hundred in number, which the 
owner keeps in the coziest corner of her coziest room. 
Every book in that corner carries with it memories of 
a delighttul winter in the Unity Club; many of them 
have pasted inside their covers the printed program for 
the season, and every one bears all sorts of pencil nota- 
tions and is there because it was absolutely needed to 
hll a real want in the life of the owner. Outside of 
this collection she possesses what would be generally 
considered rather a nice library, including all sorts of 
reterence books, the poets, sets of novels, etc., but that 
special little bunch of much-handled books has a par- 
ticular value in her eyes and she has careful arrange- 
ments made by which, in case of fire, that choice com- 
partment is to be saved, even if she has to sacrifice all 
her clothes and money. She also acknowledges that 
the thorough, deliberate way of handling the works 
under consideration in our classes has taught her the 
gracious art of reading and digesting books, instead of 
swallowing them whole, as is the manner of the Chi- 
cago business man or woman who absorbs everything, 
from lunch to literature, on the jump. 


Of course the Novel Section is looking forward tw 
the larger hospitalities of the Lincoln Centre. Is there 
not some unique way in which that section can put 
into permanent form in the new building an acknowl- 
edgment of its debt to the great authors who have in 
the past twenty years become near and dear friends— 
George Eliot, Victor Hugo, Charles Dickens, William 
Shakespeare and a dozen othérs? These names mean 
more than passing entertainment, they mean more than 
culture in its ropular sense: they mean, to scores who 
have become closely acquainted with them, companion- 
ship, recreation ir its best sense, strengthened nerves 
and heightened ideals; in short—character. 


Among our wideawake folks are there not sotne 
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who will be blest with happy inspirations some day 
and present to our Class some concrete ideas as to the 
best way tor it, as a Class, OF as part Ol the whiole, tu 
put itseit om record in this regarde 

One who has followed the tortunes of this little 
body in the past twenty years, beginning away back 1 
VLTS. Jones: COZY parivonr Oil Albitey"Seveidtil sercee Wika 
a handtul of enthusiastic students, and ending with 
the splendid company numbering avout one fnundred 
and twenty-hve wno met the Munday Mygut preceainy 
this writing to do honor to Charles Vickens and cull a 
lesson in sociology irom his “rard Limes,’ knows 
that the Novel Section stands as a permanent factor in 
the lite ot this big city, and that its influence tor rignt- 
eousness and purity will be constantly telt and increas- 
ingly realized wherever it may be housed, whether in 
the rather stuffy rooms of the dear little building on 
the southeast corner of Oakwood boulevard and Lang- 
ley avenue or in the more spacious and, we hope, bet- 
ter ventilated apartments across the way, on the north- 
east corner, in the building wnich jis rapidly becoming 
the realized dream of a hitting memorial to the great 
Abraham Lincoln. A. L. K. 


All Souls Library. 


The sources of great rivers are too small to find a 
place on the map, and the beginnings of many impor- 
tant events go unrecorded. 1 wul not press the ana~ 
logy, but the initial steps of All Souls Library are 
scarcely mentioned, even in the annual report of Al 
Souls Church, I have it, however, ou the authority o1 
tradition, that about a hundred bcoks were donated 
to the Sunday-schoui w the year 1884. Its activities 
seem for some time to have been administered in and 
around a small cupboard which occupied a corner ot 
Vincennes Hall, at 3514 Vincennes avenue, where a 
little band of thirty persons held their first church 
service on the first Sunday in November, 1882, then 
as now under the leadership of Jenkin Lloyd Jones. In 
1886 the little band, then increased tou more than-a 
hundred families, moved into their own new church 
home on the corner of Oakwood boulevard and Lany- 
ley avenue, where they still remain for want of the 
more adequate accommodations which they hope to 
occupy before many months on the now vacant lot 
across the way. 

After this removal of the little library in 1886 we 
find a blank space of more than a year, concerning 
which both history and tradition are for the most part 
silent. But in the All Souls Annual for 1887 I hna 
the following record: 

‘*Since moving into the new church, the Sunday-school Li- 
brary, which consists of about a hundred volumes, has not 
been available for want of adequate book-shelves. It is hoped 


that when the library room is put in order, it will be to con- 
tain a Parish Library of wider range, both as to contents and 


readers, than the conventional Sunday-school Library, and 


that the room will be accessible as a reading-room and study 
resort during the week.’’ 


Again until midsummer of 1888 there is no record 
of activities, but the library was only awaiting its 
opportunity. In July, 1888, the Library Association 
of All Souls Church was born. In the Church Annual 
of that year I find the following prospectus: 

‘*This is the newest and seems to be one of the most promis- 
ing branches of the Educational Section of the Church. Unlike 
many church activities, it seeks to scatter its favors through 
seven days and seven evenings in the week. This is especially 


the avenue through which we hope to do something of the 
world’s work lying at our threshold,’’ 


By the end of that year the association numbered 
forty-four patron members, many of whom were not 
members of the church. ~Each member paid an annual 
fee of $5. By means of this fee and other subscrip- 
tions and donations, the library and reading room were 
furnished with the necessary equipment of shelves, 
tables, etc., and the rooms were formatty opened with 
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a parish social on the first day of December. I'rom a 
report read at this meeting and subsequently preserved 
in the annual, we learn tat filty ot the original one 
hundred Sunday-school books were considered valua- 
ble enough to be retained in the new library. ‘Lhirty- 
tour were contributed by the American Unitarian 
Association, and others were given by friends of the 
enterprise, making 507 volumes in ail. ‘Lhe librar, 
was cared tor by the voluntary labor of the members. 
At that time it seemed necessary to charge a small tec 
ot ten cents a month, or a dollar a year, tor the priv- 
ulege of drawing books. During the three years of its 
existence the association held monthly meetings Over 
a cup ot coffee and two doughnuts apiece for a nickel, 
at which the workers reported the work done and the 
discouragements and encouragements under which 
they worked. ‘hey met always on a Tuesday, and the 
enthusiasm of that little band of members, most o: 
whom were women, is a thing delightful to remembve:. 
Those were pioneer days in All Souls Church, and, 
like all pioneering, they had their own peculiar sacri- 
fices and rewards, though it is far from me to say that 
the present does not yield both in as rich a measure. 
But then, a hundred years from now we ourselves 
were pioneers—away back in the early Igoo’s. 


The scope of our library widened. ln 1890 the 
Unity Club, through its Lend-a-hand Section, assumed 
charge of all the non-sectarian activities ot the church, 
including the library, which was then made entirely 
tree and started on its broader mission, that of a 
neighborhood library which should invite and welcome 
readers of all classes and denominations. It is only 
fair to say that the broader plan had existed from the 
beginnning in the mind of Mr. Jones. He was only 
biding his time and working while he bided. 

In 1893 the important step was taken of employing 
a paid librarian, and Miss Delia Dickson was engaged 
to fill the place. In the summer of 1894 the library 
was rearranged and classified according to the Dewey 
System by Miss Irene Warren of Armour Institute, 
and Miss Vida Clements was engaged as librarian. 
this post she continued to fill until her marriage in 
lebruary, 1899, when the present librarian was placed 
in charge. 

During the past year All Souls Library was open 
for the circulation of books 299 times; 2,599 books 
were loaned, making an average of 9 a day, and 349 
different readers were served. While the number o! 
books circulated has diminished slightly as our well- 
thumbed volumes have become an old story to our 
older constituency, still the fact that so large a number 
continue to use our little collection while the vast re- 
sources of the Chicago Public Library are available at 
the branch station a block away, seems to us sufficient 
reason for encouragement and a new lease of life. 

But the best of our work is not in the circulating dc- 
partment. We have greater interests than in supply- 
ing books to women or men who want simply a fresh 
novel to while away the time, although we are will- 
ing to do this if by so doing we can offer a good novel 
in lieu of a poor one. Our shelf of reference books 1s 
so small that it is almost done before it is begun, yet 
not a few children of the neighborhood have already 
learned to drop in here on their way home from school 
to see what they can find to help out on the lessons 01 
the next day. And if they too often go away with 
their questions unanswered and so become discouraged 
and try it no more, it none the less points to a sphere 
of possible usefulness had we the facilities for meeting 
the need. | 

This is a little of our past. This is what we have 
been able to do with a few hundred hooks, mostly 
cast-offs from the shelves of our friends when their 
usefulness at home is over, administered by a librarian 


who could give only the fag ends of long and busy 
days, (Agee: tapes 
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In the. building across the street we are assured of 
generous space and a flood of cheerful sunlight, two 
essentials for a library. We ask but little more. We 
want a reading room stocked with a few hundred easy, 
popular, but full and accurate dictionaries, encyclope- 
diet atlases, reference histories and other reference 
books on all the subjects in which young people are 
concerned, not forgetting some practical and enlight- 
ening works on basketry, photography and other pop- 
ular arts and crafts, and a shelf of the best magazines. 
The room should be simply but tastefully furnished, 
its walls hung with such pictures as appeal to the eye 
and the imagination. In these days no up-to-date 
library can be built without a cozy room for loud 
reading, story-telling and conversation about books, 
and so the Lincoln Centre will assuredly provide such 
a room. Clean books must be handled with clean 
hands, and so there must be a lavatory with scrubbing 
accommodations for removing the grime of toil and 
play, 

The circulating department will take care of itself. 
We will trust the empty shelves to bring books to sup- 
ply the needs. The place must be more attractive than 
the street, for we have to compete with the saloons and 
bowling alleys of the levee district centering on 39th 
street and Cottage Grove avenue, Even now we fre- 
quentty catch “escapes’’ from this region for a few 
weeks, but when they have read the very few hocks 
we possess which are adapted to their stage of devcl- 
opment, and have discovered all our limitations—and 
it doesn’t take long to do that—back they go to their 
old friends and old haunts on the way to—where? 
It is little enough we have done here, but we have seen 
loud, unmannerly, disrespectful boys and girls grow 
quiet, polite and gentle as they came tv «now and 
appreciate the meager privileges of this place. I re- 
call one boy, a leader of boys, who caine with hfs 
‘gang,’ plainly to see what chances they could unearth 
for disturbance and mischief, but who learned in a few 
days to remove his hat, lower his voice and say a re- 
spectful “thank you” for his book. It was one of the 
many disappointments of its kind when we lost that 
hoy because he had read us through. For in a few 
vears he will be a leader of men, no doubt, and we 
might have changed his direction a little, and with 
him, who knows, that of how many others? _ 

There are many, many things we hope to do when 

the opportunity is ripe. We want to help readers who 
need assistance in selecting their books. We want 
to serve a constituency which our great and beneficent 
public library for one reason or another fails to reach. 
We want to introduce home libraries into homes 
where good books are seldom known, and we cherish 
the hope that in our new suite of attractive rooms, 
with ‘a librarian who can give her undivided time to 
the work, with perhaps volunteer assistants enabling 
us to keep open evenings, Sundays and holidays, we 
inay find the opportunity to reach a large number of 
boys and girls and help them to become the men and 
women they ought to be, the men and women whom 
the twentieth century is calling to its work and to 
its reward. E. H. W. 


The Manual Training. 


The Manual Training Club is eleven years old. At 
the outset» Mr.-F. P. Bagley furnished the equipment 
and Miss’ Meri’ Toppelius, of blessed memory, organ- 
ized the work. It was the désire of Miss Toppelius 
not only to~have classes for the children of the neigh- 
horhood, but to offer, also; a course for the training of 
teachers “in woodwork, a course modeled after the 
Swedish Sloyd’ System, but modified and arranged to 
meet the demands of American children from six to 
sixteen. years. of, age. The death of Miss Toppelius 
This was most 


prevented the realization of her plans. 
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unfortunate, for it was. difficult to find leaders with her 
breadth of view and training. 

In a survey of the history of the club, one signifi- 
cant fact becomes apparent, namely, that the club has 
been kept in existence by its own vitality, not by out- 
side encouragement. Until recently, there was practi- 
cally little interest in the club except on the part of the 
church officers especially concerned. An _ occasional 
sift of five or ten dollars from an interested friend 
and a chest and some tools from Mr. C. C. Fowler are 
the only donations received by the club since Mr. Bag- 
ley’s original gift, until the last two years, during 
which time Mr. Sumner Sollitt has generously pro- 
vided lumber and equipped the room with new benches. 
The cost for running the club, including instruction 
and general expenses, has never exceeded sixty dollars 
a vear, and has usually fallen considerably below that 
amount. It is not, then, because money or interest 
has been lavished on the club that it is still in exist- 
ence. It lives from within. It has an irrepressible 
vitality because it meets a genuine need. Possibly its 
slow growth under hampering conditions has been even 
an advantage. It has been schooled and disciplined 
into a readiness for larger responsibilities. 

The membership of the club has been from the be- 
ginning one of peculiar interest. If the biographies 
of the boys who have passed in and out of the manual 
training room in the basement these eleven years could 
be spread before us, it would be unfair to them, a 
breach of confidence, perhaps, on the part of the 
teacher, but it would certainly be illuminating. The 
age of the members has ranged from eight to nineteen, 
though, by a recent ruling of the club, none under 
eleven are now admitted. Of these boys, all except 
the very young ones, with now and then an exception 
among the older ones, are entirely self-supporting, or 
are aiding in. the support of their familites. Most ot 
these boys have been through at least the fifth grade,in 
school, some of them have completed the grammar 
school work, and occasionally there is one from the 
high school. But even those who go to school are in 
most cases wage-earners before and after school hours. 
The club is, then, made up of first-class matertal, boys 
who must make their way in this world, and who have 
some genuine ambition and hope for the future. The 
membership of the club is, necessarily, limited to 
twenty, but there is always a waiting list frota which 
the club could, at any time, be nearly doubled. 

So far as wood-working is concerned, two results 
are, in varying degrees, attained by members of the 
club. One is skill in the use of tools, and the other is 
the production of articles desired by the boys for them- 
selves, or of value in their homes. Book-cases, tables, 
ironing-boards, bread-boards, tools, picture frames, 
flower boxes, desks, tabourettes, cabinets, bob-sleds, 
games, platforms for punching bags, etc., are among 
the articles made during the last two years. The work: 
of the boys has, in fact, added much to the comfort and 
convenience of many of the homes in the neighbor- 
hood. So far none of the boys have been long enough 
in the club—and it must be remembered that we meet 
but once a week—to acquire really expert skill, but 
some of those most advanced are just about ready to 
do capital work, and the rank and file have average 
skill. 

In. organization the club is a pure democracy. The 
instructor is not even a voting member, but ranks 
merely as.an honorary member and as a member of the 
advisory committee. The officers of the club, a presi- 
xlent, vice- -president, secretary and treasurer, custodian 
and two janitors, are elected each year by the club. 
These offices constitute the advisory committee, which 
selects new members from the waiting list, determines 
upon the dues, and takes up,.in fact, all questions rela- 
tiveste the. management of the club. _ Under _ this 
scheme of self-government, the club has evolved from 
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a haphazard, motley, and rather helpless group of in- 
dividuals into a well-organized club, with power of 
initiative and self-direction, and capable of taking re- 
sponsibility for themselves and others. ‘This side of 
the club life is certainly not inferior in value to any of 
its work, for it is a direct training in good citizenship. 
The care, the earnestness, the eagerness, and, in most 
cases, the fairness and good sense with which club 
matters are discussed when the management is left, not 
in name only but in reality, in the hands of the boys, 
is one of the most hopeful and significant indications 
of its permanent value. 

And now for the future! I beliéve that the club, 
just as it is now, is ready for a big future. Its past is 
right, its attitude is right, its ambition is right. It 
has earned a chance to develop. I doubt if plans for 
any portion of the new Lincoln Centre are as compell- 
ing of the best thought and liveliest interest of the 
committee in charge as are the plans for manual train- 
ing as discussed by the boys’ advisory committee. 
Their anticipation is so keen that the future -possibility 
is almost to them a present reality. When they saw 
the blue-print plans, it was almost as if they were 
walking into the doors of the new building. They are 
conscious proprietors in the new structure. They feel, 
as it were, as if the weight and strength of their inter- 
est would compel things to be fashioned to their liking. 

And what do we wish? What do we foresee? Defi- 
nitely, in the first place, we do forsee an admirably 
equipped manual training room. What should it be 
like? We know that we have an abundant, well- 
lighted space allotted to us. We have benches enough 
for twenty, and a meager equipment of tools. We 
must have more benches and more tools and new sorts 
of tools for more advanced work. The room myst be 
so fashioned as to meet all the requirements of a wdod- 
working club and so as to please the eye. Gradually it 
must become a beautiful room. It must be a combina- 
tion of the studio and the workshop. The artisan and 
the artist must be alike satisfied. There must be har- 
monious coloring of wood-work and walls. There 
must he appropriate pictures. The adornment of the 
room could, however, come slowly. The necessary 
fitting up of the room and the additional equipment 
immediately needed would probably cost about five 
hundred dollars. 

A second and most important way in which the 
work could be enlarged is by more frequent meetings. 
Instruction should be provided so that classes may 
meet every week-day evening. This, of course, would 
be an additional expense, but one well justified. Does 
it not, indeed, seem very poor economy to put a man- 
ual training room in good order and then let it lie idle 
five nights in the week? With frequent meetings there 
is inevitable gain in momentum. So far as boys are 
concerned, we would now establish three full clubs, 
each meeting twice a week. In the new building we 
shall have space. Given space and boys, what about 
instruction ? 

There is a further line of development possible. 1 
have said that the boys have proved themselves capa- 
ble of taking responsibilities for others. It is rather 
interesting to note that the first effort of the club to 
branch out from its own work was in the establish- 
tnent of a weaving club for girls. The boys gave a lit- 
tle party, invited the girls, formed the new club, made 
the looms and paid for the first materials. The boys’ 
club is, so to speak, the mother-club of the girls’ club. 
The weaving club has its own officers, but the officers 
of the manual training club are, as yet, members er 
oficio of the girls’ advisory board, and so really direct 
the policy of that club. Plans for other clubs are all 
ready and are now waiting for competent leadershiyp. 
One is a dramatic cluh. one a glee club. Printing. 
book-binding, clay-modeling, metal-work—for all 
these there are demands and dreams, but no definite 
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plans as yet, because all these kinds of work need Spc- 
cial apparatus of which we have none, and especially 
trained teachers, who are seldom available for nothing. 

A still further extension and one for which the de- 
mand is insistent is the opening of wood- “working 
classes for girls. A constant appeal from the girls is 
‘““Missis, can’t we be carpenters too?” The presem 
club has voted against the admission of girls to its 
ranks, but there is recognition that the girls ought to 
have the work if they wish it. In social and general 
educational lines also, the boys have recently estab- 
lished new activities. They give an annual party to 
which their friends and relatives are invited, and they 
have a course of open lectures for themselves and their 
friends. Their initiative in both these directions is 
significant of new and wholesome life. 

This eager planning, this almost restless activity on 
the part of the club, is indicative of an energy not em- 
ployed to the limit, and energy that craves opportunity. 
The ferment is that of growing things ready to enter 
upon a new phase of living. There is through the club 
a certain consciousness of new power, which, encour- 
aged and utilized, might stretch forward ‘to great 
things. 

It is this atmosphere, possibly, which has colored 
and irradiated our visions for the new Lincoln Centre. 
Dare I put forward the whole scheme as we see it? 

Suppose, for instance, there were a manual training 
room well equipped, with an expert teacher and classes 
frequent enough to meet all demands, this teacher, of 
course, being paid an adequate salary and the classes 
being open to the public at a nominal price of five or 
ten cents a lesson. Suppose this teacher were allowed 
to have normal classes of advanced pupils at ordinary 
rates from whom he could secure assistance sufficient 
to keep a full department running without additional 
expense. Suppose the money from these normal stu- 
dents should go into the general treasury, and in part 
pay his salary. There would then be one full depart- 
ment of work under perfectly competent supervision, 
open to the people at a nominal price, and costing the 
church but the salary of the leader. Suppose, then, 
there were many other similarly managed departments, 
such as clay-modeling, weaving, book-binding, sewing, 
cooking and the other so-called useful arts. Suppose 
there were also studios in which could be organized 
classes in drawing, painting, designing. etc., from 
which could emanate suggestions and influences per- 
meating all the other departments. Activities so many 
and varied as these would need for their unification a 
director, who would necessarily be a salaried officer, 
ceiving his entire time to the upbuilding of the work. 
He need not be an expert in anv one department, but 
he should thoroughly comprehend values, relations and 
proportions. He should have business ability; he 
should have powér of organization; he should be a 
good iudge of people, and, above all, he should have a 
thought of the human purpose underlying the entire 
work, 

The work itself should stand for two things to 
which everv part of it should contribute. In the first 
place, technical skill should be highly rerarded. Firm. 
honest work, the best of its kind, should be expected 
and demanded. But technique should not be the ulti- 
mate aim. It is better to make a man out of a bov 
than to.make merelv an expert artisan or a skilled 
artist. Social, ethical, educational—in a word, charac- 
ter values should give the dominant tone to the in- 
strustion. The plan should be firm enough, severe 
enough, to command respect: flexible and human 
enough to include all who need it. 

Such a scheme would, of course, cost monev. It 
would cost for the director and for the heads of such 
kinds of work as might be established. It would de- 
mand a liberal endowment. But it would be an invest- 
ment with sure and large returns in the way of happt- 
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ness and good citizenship. After all, it is a practical 
scheme, not visionary at all. It needs only money to 
make it an efficient reality. 

But in the meantime? The liberal endowment is not 
yet here. Must we wait for it? Should we not rathes 
test the scheme in a small way and then let the success 
of that test be the inspiration for the endowment? 

The new building offers space. Why could not that 
be converted into capital and utilized for a partial at- 
tainment of our wishes? For instance, let studios be 
viven rent free for a certain length of time to instruc- 
tors in the various handicrafts who should be allowed 
io hold their own private classes at their own pleasure, 
but who should, in return, conduct two or three classes 
each week for the people of the neighborhood at five 
or ten cents a lesson and without expense to the church. 
Certain kinds of work could be at once started and car- 
tied on in a way which, though necessarily limited, 
would be of real present value and the germ of greater 
work hereafter—when the endowment comes. What 
could be put in? Wood-working, clay-modeling, metal- 
work, drawing and designing, music, perhaps cooking, 
ire among the departments that could be established 
with the first opening of the new rooms. But even at 
the outset, even such a plan needs direction. The 
various classes should be so organized that as they 
gradually progress toward the fulfillment of their pur- 
pose, only an extension of the initiatory policy would 
be necessary, rather than a change of policy, for the 
final efficiency of the plan depends upon the impulse 
given at the beginning. se 
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THE EOZOIC AGE OF THE LINCOILN CENTRE. 


MR. JONES DREAMS A DREAM. 


Below we give a facsimile reproduction of the article published in the Chicago Evening Post for September 12, 1892, 
which was the first announcement, either to the public or to All Souls Church, of the minister’s hope. The article was 
written by Mr. Armstrong, son of the father of the United States railway postal car service. The next day a copy of 
the paper was mailed to every member of the society, and a few, a very few, took the dream seriously. Then began the 
ten or more years’ quest for the realization of the dream which is now being embodied in brick and mortar. It is 
here reproduced as a contribution to archaeology. 
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ALL SOULS’ CHURCH. 


Great Work of Its Active Pastor, 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


IT IS A FAMILY ORGANIZATION, 


Ilistory of the Congregation and How 
Its Religious Dutics Are Con- 
ducted--The Meimnbers. 


Rev. Dr. Emil G. Hirsch said to the writer 
not long ago: “Iregard Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones as ahumandynamo.” And, judging 
by the enthusiasin that Mr. Jones brings to 
his work, his unquenchable ardor in all that 
be undertakes and the grand resuits that he 
accomplishes Dr. Hirsch in bis estimate of 
the man was exactly right. Mr. Jones, as 
he felicitously remarks, “works religion 
from the near end,” that is, he tries to ad- 
just the iives of those under his immediate 
care to this world and to let the next world 
take care of itself. Consequently an em- 
phasis is placed upon the growth of the in- 
dividual; upon his or ber intellectual and 
moral training. All Souls’ Church, which is 
tbe crystallization of Mr. Jones’ ideas, is 
based on no creed whatever, but its founda- 
tion stones are human helpfulness and char- 
acter building. The pastor conscien- 
tiously and thorougkly believes that men 
can never be united honestly on the har- 
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REV. JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 
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mony of doctrine. To help one another 
they must be united in harmony of purpose. 
Is it any wonder that, conducted on so 
broad and so unselfish a principle, All Souls’ 
Church has flourished apace and become one 
of the potential factors in the intellectual 
and moral progress of the southern part of 
this city? 

Jenkin Lloyd Jones came from Janesville, 
Wis., to Chicago in 1880. He was impelled 
to change bis location by the desire for the 
larger horizon of thought and action. At 
first he occupied the position of secretary of 
the western unitarian conference. It may 
be proper to note here that Mr. Jones, al- 
though a Welshman by birth, is just as 
much an American as if he had been born 
here; because be was ovly one year old 
when he came to America, on which occa- 
sion, he humorously remarks, he brought 
both of his parents along with him. The 
lad grew up in the wilds of pioneer Wiscon- 
sin, absorbing in his being the inspiration of 
nature in its most impressive pbase, un- 
trained and unbroken by the forces of 
civilization. His father was a _ sturdy 
farmer and all of his brothers are 
sturdy farmers, and every year he spends 
two months on tha old fa to keep himaelf 


a 


in touch with nature and to maintain in its 
pristine strength the freshness and buoy- 
ancy of youth. 


Fought Against the Rebellion. 


At eighteen years of age, burning with 
patriotism, he enlisted as a private in the 
Sixth Wisconsin Artillery and he did his 
share in fighting down the rebellion. He 
fought all through the war, in the western 
army, under Grant, Sherman, McPherson 
end Logan, and in the nine battles in which 
he participated he never received a scratch. 
The battles in which he fought were con- 
nected with tho sieges of Vicksburg, Chatta 
nooga and Nashville. He came out of the 
struggle as he went in—a private. After he 
bad successfully beaten his sword into a 
plowshare and the spear into a pruning 
hook, be tried farming for a while and also 
taught school. Farming was not to his 
taste. bis intellect was not of the kind that 
can be harnessed to a plow any more 


than the natural genius of Robért 
Burns could be harnessed to a 
plow, and so the next important 


step in his life was to study at Meadville 
Bemiuary, in Pennsylvania, intending to 
become a unitarian minister. There he re- 
mained for four years. After his gradua- 
tion he accepted a charge at Winnetka and 
thence went to Janesville, where he re- 
mained for nine years. It was like snapping 
heart strings on the part of both congrega- 
tion and preacher for Mr. Jones to leave for 
the larger field. While in Janesville Mr. 
Jones inaugurated the grade of work fol- 
lowed in all liberal churches and known as 
the Unity Club work. This includes a sys- 
tematic course of study in literature, science 
and other useful topics with a special view 
to character buiiding, under the direction of 
the pastor. 
How All Souls’ Church Started. 

In 1882 the spirit within him loudly called 
for an enlargement of his efforts in the new 
field. He felt that his mission was higher 
than that allowed him in his position as sec- 
retary of the western unitarian conference, 
and so he moved to Thirty-fifth street, hung 
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out his shingle, as he says, and announced 
that he was going to hold divine services. His 
audience at the first service numbered about 
twenty, but balf of these never came again. 
Nevertheless, the infaut society grew apace 
and waxed strong. . For the first seven years 
Mr. Jones received no stated salary. All of 
the current expense connected with his 
meetings were paid out of the resources, and 
Mr. Jones took what was left for bis income. 
The amount was not brobdignagian in its pro- 
portions. Buthis heart rejoiced and was 


exceediug glad, because from the beginning 


the new church was never burdened with a 
dollar of debt. The services of All Souls’ 
were first held in a little hall at Thirty-fifth 
street and Vincennes avenue. The field was 
well occupied: indeed, the place chosen was 
ina veritable nest of churches, but Mr. 
Jones believed that there was a class of peo- 
a who could not be reached by the creed- 

ased churches. His attitude toward othor 
churches has always been this: “Let al) ex- 


isting churches take what they can get and 
I will take what is left. That generally in- 
cludes the best and the worst elements.” 

00: taxed ity of the b 
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The little society grew so rapidly that 
; ap 


in two years’ time the room was too amaii. 
Then the church moved intoa larger hall 
over the skating rink at Oakwood boulevard 
and Ellis avenue, and in 1886 the present 
edifice waa completed and dedicated. 

Mr. Jones’ active and zealous spirit is well 
portrayed in the circumstances connected 


with the building of this new church. He, 


raised the money necessary—in all 810,000 
—before the first shovelful of dirt was turned. 
When the edifice was dedicated it was not 
burdened by a penny of debt. The sum was 
secured by the pastor among bis personal 
friends and he proudly points to the fact 
that every state in the union is represented 
in the contribution. Here was a task that 
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few men are able to accomplish. The church 
building is quite attractive exteriorly. It 
bears the appearance of a cross between a 
capacious colonial residence and a modern 
club house. The pastor lives up-stairs in a 
suite of comfortable and convenient apart- 
ments and down-stairs are the audience- 


‘ room, the libraries and club-room. Itisa home 


church -and its appearance is homelike. 
Large fireplaces give it an air of substantial 
comfort and warm the cockles of the heart 
of every one that will stop long enough to 
read the scriptural quotations cut into the 
wood of the mantles over the fireplaces. In 
the club-rooms, too, these fireplaces im 

a novel charm that is simply irresistible. 
It makes the stranger feel at home and posi- 
tively thaws him out into a congenial state 
that bas its delightful reflex action. 


Work of the Church. 


There are not any rich peoplein All Souls’ 
Church; that is, not rich as the word is 
measured in Chicago. Few carriages stop 
in front of the parsonage door. Mr. Jones’ 
constituency may be fairly characterized 
as an intelligent, self-supporting and home- 
making people. A large capenalina is made 
up of young professional men and their 
roe e who read and appreciate 
their pastor’s efforts in behalf of a bigher 
education. Mr. Jones’ theory is that one 
devotional religious service on Sunday is 
better than two. Therefore, on every 
Sabbath morning he preaches his ser- 
mon and the subject is taken from 
the whole domain of human experience. 
Sunday evenings he devotes to educational 
work. Last year on Sunday evenings he 
had a seriesof a dozen economic confer- 
ences, at which the range of topics extended 
from the Washburn bill to woman suffrage. 
The speakers at these conferences ranged 
from Sam W. Allorton to Thomas J. Mor- 
gan. Mr. Jones presided and, besides mak- 
ing the closing addresses, kept each meeting 
up to a bigh standard of dignity. 

Next October, under the auspices of All 
Souls’ Church Unity Club, Professor Moul- 
ton, of the University of Chicago, will 
deliver six lectures in the university ex- 
tension line. 


it Is a Family Organization. 


All Souls’ Church is an organization de- 
cidedly unique in its way. It is more like 
one big family than it is like a church. In 
the parish there are 200 families. The con- 
gregation has ogres | outgrown its present 
ey Privtemeag an — day, and that 
not far dis © present church t 
willbe sold and. anew church built ao ee 
vacant 100 feet ~ A goes on Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue, for which 
the society paid $40 All Souls’ Church 
is never closed. During the annual two 
months’ vacation of the pastor lay services 
are held by different mem of the society. 
Sittings are absolutely free. The church is 
supported by annu 
weeklv collections. 
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ln tho present building there’ are . maiii- 
tainod, for the benefit not only of the cturca 
but for the good of tho ee Aa 
reading-room, a manual training schoo! for 
boys, which is opon every night in the week, 
ergarten. Thisis under the 
direction of Miss Gertrude Sackett, and the 
financial managers are Mrs. 8. A. Maxwell 
and Mrs. Helen Barrett. Besides these a 
circulating and reforence library are main- 
tained, including 1,000 volumes of general 
literature and 200 reference books and the 
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Encyclopedia Britannica. This reference 
library is accessible to every one at all 
hours of the day and evening and the cir- 
culating library is open an hour every day. 
Its patrons number three or four Lundred 
and inclade the boys and girls in the neigh- 
borhood, of all denominations. 

The Unity Club, of which the pastor is the 
leader, divides its activities into various 
et aean such as the novel section, the 
philosophy section, the Brosning section, 
the Lowell section, etc. The membership 
of the Unity Club represents all the churches 
in the neighborhood and it does a splendid 
work. For several years the club conducted 
afternoon lectures on a certain day of cach 
week, to which only the public school chil- 
dren holding tickets were admitted. These 
lectures havo been devoted to carl 
Chicago and the heroes of the civil 
war, and the lectures last year were de- 
voted to the world’s fair, which will be 
continued this winter. This scheme brings 
Mr. Jones into close relationship with the 
school children, and ifever be wants them 
to serve him tho little folks will take par- 
ticular delight in doing so. 


Mr. Jones’ New Ideas. 


There is no doubt that the erection of a 
new church is a matter that the society will 
bave to determine upon in a short time, for 
the present auditorium is wholly inadequate. 
If Mr. Jones could got the avers of the in- 
telligent and enterprising rich peuple of the 


community he would carry out an idea that 
he has cherished for some timo past. It is 
wholly practicable, and would demonstrate 


to the community what one church society 
can do toward its pleasure and profit. 
- If sufficient encouragement coutd be se- 
cured, it is Mr. Jones’ hope that a stock com- 
any may be organized with a capital of 
$150,000. The church would put io as its 
assets the 100 feet on Oakwood boulevard 
and the proceeds from the sale of its proscat 
chureh property. A seven-story building 


would then bo built on this 100 feet. 
The first story would be devoted 
to the development of the physical 


man; tocheap but first-class baths, gym- 
nasium and bowling a An athletic club 
would be organized in All Souls’ parish which 
could be made to yield a handsome income. 
The second story would be set apart for 
inan’s spiritual and intellectual needs and 
would contain the auditorium, the librar 
reading-room, etc. The third story wou 
be given to charitable work, sewing-rooms, 
manual training and the free kindergarten. 
The next three stories would be given over 
to revenue, and the doctors and dentists 
and artists’ offices and studios and the flat 
apartments would yield a large income. 
The seventh story would be dovoted to 
amusements and the large hall on this floor 
would be rented for amateur tbeatricals, 
concert purposos, lectures and dancing par- 
ties. A refectory would be built in connec- 
tion with this hall. | 

Mr. Joves does not look upon this idea asa 
dream by any means. He declares, as a 
level-headed man, that the project is cer- 
tainly feasible and that a building of the 
kind, every floor of which would 
ductive, could be made to pay a dividend of 
6 to 8 per cent every year without question. 
The question with him is, can he enlist the 
interest of enough of Chicago’s enterprisin 
capitalists to make the adeeane an assure 


thing? He would like to hear from this 
class of men and is ready to undertake tbe 
construction of the novel edifice—a sort of 


multum in parvo—as soon as the money can 
be raised. 


The building would be really the first of 


the kind in the world, but it would be notb- 
ing more than the fulfillment of plans al- 
ready in operation. 
Enjoy Freedom of Thought. 
The members of All Souls’ observe abso- 


lute freedom of thought with a real spirit 


of devotion. Mr. Jones himself is so 
liberal that he is regarded as “off- 
color” even among unitarians. He 
is in no sense a se.tarian man. While 
be is the spiritual child of Channing, Emer- 
son and Parker and thoroughly believes in 
the vitality of their thought, he does not 
like to think of the unitarian movement 
crystallizing into a sect based on any doc- 
trinal fotndation. The bound of union of 
All Souls’ is this: “We whose names are 
bereunto affixed join ourselves together in 
the interests of morality and religion, as 
interpreted by the growing thougbt and 
purest lives of humanity, hoping thereby 
to bear one another’s burdens and to pro- 
mote truth, righteousness and love in the 
world,” 

The church naturally with so liberala 
a is extremely liberal. It reaches one 
and out to the pope of Rome and the other 


pro- 


to Kubert @. Ingersoll, who. Mr. Jones be- 


dition under the su 
Marion H. Perkins. 

secretary. 
pastor is the intellectual leader of the 
school. 

religion. 
showing the beauties of the different re- 
ligious and the year before be gave them a 
glimpse into primitive 
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. Mr. and Mrs, W. Ap- 


lieves, bas done great service to thought in 
America, as it bas compelled the people to 
take an account of stoc 
between fact and fiction in religion. 


and to distinguish 


The Sunday school is ina flourishing con- 
rintendency of Mrs. 
uther L. Smith is the 
Its pupiis wi!ll number $00. The 


He teaches the liitle ones universal 
Last year was wholly devoted to 


religions—studied 
froin tho point of the evolutionist. Educa- 
tion and mental cnlargement are sought in 


every stroke of work underfaken at All 
Souls’. 


Mrs. Leonard's Good Work. 


Mrs. Ellen T. Leonard is the parish assist- 
ant, and Mr. Jones pays her a deserved 
tribute when he says that she is wonderfully 
proficient in ber work. Her duties are of an 
executive character. She relieves the pastor 
of ail his minor burdens. The whole parish 
trusts her and admires, and Mr. Jones un- 
reservedly declares that he does not see 
how he could continue in the absorbing 
work that ho has undertaken without her 
assistance. 

The trustees are: J. P. Gardner, chair- 
man; 8S. Warren Lamson and William 
Kent. The work of the church is_ in- 
trusted to the following: Mrs. V. D. Per- 
kins, assisted by Mrs. M. V. Collins, 
D. H. Fletcher and W.B. Fuller, social; 
Mrs. R. H. Doud, charitable; Mrs. M. H. 
Lackersteen, missionary; Mrs. E. T. Leon- 
ard, educational. These constitute the ex- 
ecutive committee of the church. The 
music is under the direction of William Ap- 
madoc. The managers of the Unity Club 
sections are these: Mrs. KR. H. Kelly, novel; 
Lioyd G. Wheelor, philosophy; Mrs. J. R. 
Mann, Browning; Mrs. M. B. Grovor, Lowell; 
Miss J. M. E. Hintermeister, German; Mrs. 
Delia H. Dickson, library; F. P. Bagley and 
L. L. Smitb, reading-room, manual train- 
ing; Miss Helen Barbour, kindergarien; 
Mrs. J. H. Cooke, lecture, 


Members of the Church. 


The membership roll of All Souls’ Church 
shows the names of the following persons: 
Mrs L. D. Adair, Mr. and Mrs. C.F. Adama, 
Professo; and Mrs, Vic- H. L. Aldrich, 

tor C. Alderson, Mra, Mary E. Almy, 
Miss L. Emily Alwy, Cc. F. Amies, 

Mr. and Mrs. W. D. 8 Mrs. J. N. Angier, 

Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. N. 8. Archer, 
Mr. and Mrs. T. Avera, 

wadoc, Mrs. Fanny E. Babbitt, 
Mrv. Frank Baker, Mr. and Mrs. F.P, Bagley, 
Mr. an‘! Mrs. Dean Bangs, Harrie L. Bangs, 

Mr. an: Mrs. J. D. Banvs, Miss Jane D. Bangs, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lewis M. Miss Helen M. Barbour, 

Barber Ralph E. Beebe, 


Miss Ardelle Bartlett, Mrs. and Mrs. George F. 
George Bartlett, Bartlet 
Professor E. 8. Bastin, Mr. and Mrs. C. D. Beale, 


Miss Evelyn Beale, 


Miss Louise Beale, 
W. A. Beale, 


Roland R. Bealo, 
Charles D. Beale, Jr., Mra, F. F. Boardsiey, 
Miss Alice Beardsley, Miss E'olse Beardsley, 
Miss Carolyn Beardsley, Mr. and Mrs. Jerome GQ. 
Miss Abbie M. Beardsley, Beardsley, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Beck, Mr. and Mrs. G. M. Beck- 
Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Beck- witb, 

witb, Mrs. Frank Beebe, 
Mrs. E:oma A. Boebe, Miss Katherine Beobe, 
Miss Cornelia Barbour, Mrs. Mary E. Barbour, 
Miss Grace Barbour, Miss Frances L. Barbour, 
Mr. and Mrs.J.8.Barker, Mias Annie L. Barker, 
Charles Baruard, Mr. and Mrs. Frank &E. 
Miss Fannic M. Barnard, Barnard, . 
Mr. and Mrs. L.B. Barnes,Mrs. F. W. Barnum, 
Mrs. Lovisa A. Barnum, Mre. Jane F. Barrett, 
Miss E:inma J. Barrett, Mr. and Mrs. Wilils E. 
Mise Addie KE. Benneson, Bellows, 
F. M. Benuett, Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Bird, 
Mr. and Mrs.L. 1. Bisbee, Miss Ilarriet B.sbee, 
James R. Black, Miss Flora Boulter, 
Mr. and Mrs, A. Bowron, Mr.aud Mrs.E L.Bowron, 
Mr.and Mrs.I.K.Boyesen,Mr. and Mrs, Charles A. 
F. A. Brennan, Braduer, 
Oriando H. Brewster, Mrs. L. Brennan, 
Miss M. Brinkerboff, Mrs. Martha Bridges, 
F. C. Brissenden, Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Brie 
Miss Balsy Brissenden, senden, 
Miss M. E. Brookings, Albert L. Brown, 
Miss Elia W. Brown, Mr. and Mrs. H. Brown, 
Mr. and Mrs. J.M.Brown, Miss Mabel M. Brown, 
Mrs. T. B. Brown, Mrs. Fred H. Brown, 
Miss Edna Browne, Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Bryan, 
A. M. Burcb, Miss Coralinn D. Butts, 
Mrs. Marcia 8S. Buzzzll, Miss Mary Cady, 
Mr. and Mrs, Wilfred T. George T. Caldwell, 


Caldwell, Kdward F. Caldwell, 
Ira C. Campbell, Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Can- 
Dr. Rachel H. Carr, dee 


Mr.and Mrs. A.Crossman,Mr. and Mrs, Goorge W. 

Mrs. 8. J. Darrow. Cushing, 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Davies, Mr. and Mrs. George E. 

Mr. and Mre. George W. Dawson, 

Dexter, Albert Dexter, 

Miss Fannie Dexter, Mrs. W. O. Dorren, 

Mr. and Mrs. E. Doty, Mr.and Mra. R. H. Doud, 

Benjamin Doud, Mr. and Mrs, C. Dreier, 

Walter Dreier, Dorset Dreier, 

Miss Miriam Wreter, Miss Louiss M. Dunn. 

Mrs. J. R. Effinger, ing, 

J. Robert Effinger, Hl. Gerard Effinger, 

Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Cary,Miss Abbic Chapman, 

A. B. Charbounel, Miss Flora A. Clark, 

Charies E, Clarke, Mrs. L. T. Claussenius, 

Mr. and Mrs. C. R.Miss Vida Cloments, 

Clements, Mr. and Mrs, Coffin, 

Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Colby, Mr. and Mrs. J, Colgrove, 

Mrs. M. V. Collins, Mrs. J. R. Collins, 

Miss Viola Collins, Miss Steila Collins, 

Mr. and Mrs. L. C. Colt, Cornelius Colt, 

William L. Coit, William Hi. Colwell, 

A. F. Cool, Miss Julia Cool, 

Mrs. James D. Cook, Mr. and Mrs. L. B. Cox, 

Miss M. J. Crocker, Miss May Elwell, 

Dr. and Mrs. J. K. Elms, Mies-Minuie C. Emery, 

Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Epps, Miss Alice Ewing, M. D. 
. Faber, Mra, J. H. Fairchild, 

Mr. aniMrs. J. N. Fel-Timotby 8. Fitch, 


lows Miss Beatrice Fitch, 
Miss Mary Fitch, Mr. and Mrs. D. i. 
Miss Ada Fletcher, Fletcher 
Miss Eva Fietcher Ms and Mrs. Ernest J. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Foord, Foord, 

Albert Fontayne, Jr.. Mrs. C. M. Ford, 

R. Floyd Ford Miss Phebe I. Fort, 

H. Augustus Foss, Miss Hattie Foster, 
Mr.and Mra.C.C. Fowler, Mr.and Mrs. T. W. Heine- 
Mr. and Mrs. A. E.Frear, mann, 

Walter Heinemann, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Free- 
Miss Ada Heinemann, MAN, 

Mr. and Mrs.J. W.Frost, Herbert Heinemann, 
Mr.and Mrs. W.B. Fuller, J. D. Hendrickson, 

Mrs. D. W. Gale, fF. J. Hewett, : 
Charles Gale, Allen Hil), 

Miss Mary 8S. Gale, Mrs. L. K. Hillis. 


E. L. Galvin, Rachel W. Hill, 

Wiillam C Gannett, Mr. and Mrs. H. Hilmera, 

Mr.and Mrs.J.P.Gardaer, Miss J. M. EB. Hinter- 

Miss Eva F. Gates, melster. 

Leonard M. Hodges, Mra W. E. o 

Mr.aud Mrs. J. W. Llodg- Miss Lols BE. Gifford, 
kin, Elwund &. Hoibrook, 

Mrs. Carrie 3. Gilbert, Miss F. M. Holbrook, 

Mr.and Mrs. H.T.Glibert, Mrs. Jerael Llolmes, 


T. If. Glenn, Mr avd Mrs. IL G. Iep- 
Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Gore, kina, 

Willard ©. Gore, Mra. 8S. I. Hopkins, 

Mrs. J. G@. Gosa, M.D. Mr.cud Mrs. M.P. llorine, 


Mr.and Mre.J.c.Gi on es, Miss B. A. Lloroe, 
Miss Abby Hosmer, are. Henry Hormor, 
Miss Daly Gray, Wililam Gray, 
Mr. aud Mrs. L. Gregory, Mr. and Mrs.O.D. Grover, 
Dr. Il. Alfred Gunther, Mra. M. M. Madiey, 
Mre. Mary A. Haire, Frank B. Hall, 
Mre. Mary D. Hall, T. W. Hall, 
MisesEmmaM. Hamm, Mrs. M. Hammond, 
Miss Edith B. Hammond,c. W. yh 
Mr. and Mre, A.H. Hanson, Mr. and Mrs. L. B. Barger, 
Miss BE. F. Hathaway, re. L. B. Hazelton, 
Miss Rena Heacock, Miss Anna Heacoook, 
Mr. and Mra, R. C. lead, Mr. and Mra.A. J. Heath, 
Mr. and Mra, O. 8. Hough, Miss Maude L. lloward, 
Mr.and Mrs. J. J. Loward.Mrs. John M. Hubbard, 
Miss Genevieve Hubbard, Mr. and Mrs. J. 8. uaz. 
Mra. G. F. Hughson, Mr. and Mra. W. ‘ 
Miss L. R. Jaggar, Hunter, 
G. Wharton James, Mr.and Mrs. W. H.James 
Mrs. M. P. Jarvis, Miss Madge Jenison, 
Misa Josopbine Jarvis, Mr. and Mrs. E.S. Jenison, 
Miss Nannie Jenison, Mr. and Mrs. E.A.Jewett, 
Mr. and Mra. F. A. ame Jo inson 

son, r.and Mra. W.L. Johnson 
Mrs. Lucretia Johnson, Miss Rose Lewis, 
Mra. B. R. Jobngion, Miss Georgie Lewis, 
Mra, W. P. Jones, Mr. & Mrs. H. H. Lobdell, 
Mr. and Mra. G. H. Jones, Mra. B. C. Loomis, 
Mra. L. D. Jones, C. 8. Lougevecker, 
Mr. and Mrs. T. O, Jones, Mra. C. 8. Longenecker, 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Miss G. Longenecker, 
Mrs. Jenkin Lioyd Jones, Mr. and Mrs. D. M. Lord 
Mary ryt Jones, Miss Edith B. Lord, 
Richard Lloyd Jones, G.M Lovejoy, 
Mr. and Mra. W. Kelby Mra. G. M. Lovejoy, 
Walter B. Kelby, Walter C. Luse, 
Miss Lilllau Kelby, Miss F, MacChesney, 
Miss Alberta Kelby, J. W. Macfariane, 
Mrs. R. Howaru Kelly, Mra. J. W. Maofariane, 
Robert H. Kelly, Jr., Professor William Mack, 
J. Frank Kelly, Warren McArthur, 
Miss Kate Starr Kellogg, Mre. Warren McArthur, 
Miss Alice D. Kellogg, Miss Heleuw McArthur, 
Cc. J. Kendall, Mr. & Mrs. T. H. McCoy, 
Mrs. C, J. Kendall, Miss M. BE. McIntyre, 
Miss Sarah BE. Kendall, R. J. Mclatyre, 


J. W. Kenfioid, Mr. and Mrs. G. McKee, 
Mrs. J. W. Keufield, J.P. MeKinn~y, 

William Kent, Mrs. J. P. McKinney, 
Mre. Wililam Kent, Miss Mabel A.McKinney, 
F, —ouoret. Miss Minnle McMinn, 
Mrs. F. Keppler, Mr. and Mrs, J. KR. Manon, 


Charics lf, Kerr, Mrs. E. Manierra, 

Mrs. Fidelia Kueciand, Miss Kate Manierre, 

Mr. and Mrs. J.J. Knignt,Mr.and Mre.J.M.Marean, 

Miss Mary F. Knowles, Mrs. Clara B. Martin, 

Mr. and Mrs. W. W.Miss Ellen A. Martin, 
Knowles, Mr. and Mrs. A.O. Mason, 

Mies Agnes Krissier, ’ Mr.andMrs.S.A.Maxwell, 

Mr. and Mrs.M.8. Kuhos,Mre. D. Mayer, 

Dr. and Mrs. M. H. Laek-Mr. and Mra. W. A. Meri-— 
ersteen, gold, 

W. A. Laidlaw, Mr.and Mrs. H.C. Metcalf, 

L. J. Lawson, Mr.and Mrs. M.P. Metcalf, 

Mr.aud Mrs. W.S, Lametin, Mra. M. E. Miller, 

Miss Myrna Lamson, Mr. and Mrs. W. Ll. Miner, 

Mr.and Mrs. O. K. Lap-Mr. and Mrs. 8. L. Moore, 

Mrs. Lillie Morris, 

Miss Anna Morgan, 

Miss Maud Lapham, rand Mra. P.I. Mulvane, 

Dr. W. J. Laurence, iss Lilla Malvane. 

Mra, Ruth N. Leavens, Dr. M. A. Newman, 

Mr. and Mrs. MyronMr. and Mrs. 8. M. Nick- 
Leonard, erson, 

Miss Eisa Leonard. ~ Carrie C. Lewis, 

Mrs. A. M. Noble, son Relifsenider, 

Miss Mary D. Noble, iss Emily J. Rice, 

Miss Nellie W. Nobike, iss E. L. Rice, 

Miss Althea A. Ogden, Mr. and Mrs. W. Rice, 

Mr. and Mrs. F. B, Orr, Mrs. Helen H. Rich, 

Mrs. M. A. 8. Osgood, iss [sabe] E. Richman, 

James P. Owen, M. D., iss Lucetta Richman, 

Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Parish, Miss Nellie Kichman, 

Mrs. C. C. Parish, r. and Mrs. H. F Robde, 

Mrs. E. H. Parritt, Miss May Rosr, 

Mr. and Mrs. N. A. Part-Mrs. Jonn Rumsey, 
ridge, Miss J. F. Russell, 

Mr. and Mrs, F. D. Pat-Miss Sarah West Ryder, 
torson, r. and Mrs. M. W. Sack- 

Earl Patterson, ett, 

Mrs. J. Q. Patterson, Ward Sackett, 

Mra, V. v. Perkius, Miss Gortrude Sackett, 

Harry Perkins Miss K. W. Schellluger, 

Mr. and Mrs. D. H, Per-Wiil C. Scheilinger, 
kins, Miss May Schellinger, 

Mra. M, H. Perkin Mr. and Mra. J. G. Sel 

Miss Annie M. Perley, densticker, 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Perry, Miss Caroline D. Seiden- 

Mra. D. T. Poillips, sticker, 

Miss F. Seidensticker, Miss L. Seldensticker, 

Mrs. W. B. Pierce, Mr.andMrs. M. Pinckney, 

Mrs. M. C. Pinckney, Mr. and Mrs. C. Pittman, 

Mrs. G. W. Pomeroy, Miss Helen 1. Porter, 

Mrs. Gartrade M. Pratt, Miss Margaret L. Pratt, 

Mr. and Mrs, H. Preseott,Miss Nellie E. Purdy, 

Miss Judith Putman, Miss Alice Putman, 

Mr.andMrs. O.T.Randall,Arthur T. Randall, 

Miss Ruth Randall, Mrs. L.L. Randolph, M.D., 

Richard Randolph, M. D., Miss Anna B. Riywmond, 

Miss Ruth Raymond, Miss Mabel G. Raymond, 

Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Reed, Miss Katherine Reed, 

Dr. and Mrs. G. F. Shears,Mrsa. Danie! ShepbarJ, 

Miss K M. Shephard, Glen C. Shephard. 

Mrand Mrs.J A Shephard, Mrs. F. C, Suerwood, 
iss Mary W. Sherwood, Mary Shibiey, M. D., 
orge H. Shibley, Mrs. ary Silversparre, 

Miss W. J. Silversparre, Mr.andMra. P.L.Simpson, 

Miss Mario R. Smith, Luther L, Smith, 

Mrs. C. J. Smith, Mr. and Mrs. L. M. Smitb, 

Mrs. B. F. Suoox, Jr., George T. Snyder, 

Mr. and Mrs, R. Solitt, Sumner Solitt 

Mrs. W. E. Spencer, . Miss Eva H. Walker. 

Miss Fannie Spencer, 

Miss Lulu Spencer, . 

Mr.and Mrs. E.C.Spinney, Mr.and Mrs.C. A. Warren, 


bam, 
Harry G. sappem, 


Mr. and Mrs.M.O.Spring, Mr. dad Mrs. Hi. W. Weiss, : 
Mr. an:t Mrs.8.J.Stewart, Mr. and Mrs. L. C.Welch, 


Mra. Kittie St. John, Aibert G. Welch, 

Miss E. F. Stickney, Mre. G. K. Wentworth, 
Dr. and Mrs. W. C. Stone, Mrs. O. E. Weston, 

Mr. and Mra, G. Storrs, Mr.and Mrs.L.C.Wheeler 
Mrs. Merv:n Tubor, Juin J. Wheeler, 

Dr. an] Mrs. F. S. Tabor, Mt.and Mrs.H:Whitcomb 
Mr. and Mrs.T.8.Tempvye, Mr. and Mrs. W. While, 
Mrs. Eliza Teunant, Mrs. D. J. Whiting, 

Mr. ena Mrs. IJ. Thayer, Miss Fanhie Whitlug, 
Mrs. Murcia Thayer, Miss Mary B. Whiting, 
mr.AadMis,A.L. Thomas, David E. Whiting, 
Mr.undMrs.¥.1) Thomas,Mr.and Mrs. F. N. Wilder. 
Mr.and Mrs.C.G.'ciomas, Dr. and Mrs. W.H. Wilder, 
Mr.andMre,.A.Tunompson, Mr. and Mrs.C.H. Willett, 
Mi-s Emily Thompson, Mr.au:! Mrs.8.L. Williams 
Mr.and Mra. T. Thom pson, Mr.and Mrs. F.B. Williams 
Miss Annette Thorne, Miss Ida Williaws, 

Miss Leona Thorne, E. M. Winston, 

Mr. and Mra. 8.C. Tobin, A. P. Winston, 

Charlies P. Tobin, Miss Eugenia Winston, 
Robert P. Tob!n, Mr. and Mrs. J. C.Wood, 
Mr. and Mra. M. #.Tuley, Dr. and Mrs. C. A.Wood, 
Miss L'zbeth Vaupel, F. 8. Woodwari, 

Mr. and Mra. H.N. Verril),Dr.and Mrs. J. 8. Woolley, 
Mrs. L. Van Gelder, r.and Mrs.A.H.Wright, 
Miss L. M. Walden, r. aud Mrs. F L. Wright, 
Mr. and Mra. J, F. Waldo, Mr.and Mrs,J, Wilkiuson. 
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ROTHSCHILD & COMPANY 


State and Van Buren ‘Streets, Chicago 


: 


Chicago’s Recognized Xmas 
Shopping Headquarters 


Here you can supply every Christ- 
mas desire, every household need 
without leaving the store, making 
each purchase at a substantial saving 
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EVAN LLOYD & CO. 


CASH DEALERS IN 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
STATE STREET (Just South of Madison) 


We have provided generous assortments in those paramount Christ- 


mas sections, JEWELRY, TOYS. BOOKS, TOILET ARTICLES, 
UMBRELLAS, HANDKERCHIEFS 


Choicest gathering of Holiday Merchandise ever shown in Chicago 
and you will find that our prices are absolutely the lowest #4 # #242 


and ART NEEDLEWORK. #242 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Dec. 17 & 24, 1903. 


i 


the Hillside Home School. 


A SCHOOL ON THE FARM 


For all ages and both sexes. 
Graduates are ready for col- 
lege. Send for catalogue. 


LLOYD-JONES SISTERS 


HILLSIDE, WIS. 


ELLEN C. LLOYD JONES. 
JANE LLOYD JONES. 


Dec. 17 & 24, 1903. 
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ck E. Dewhurst. Granville Ross Pike. E. P. Powell. 
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3939 Langley Avenue, Chicago 
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Lincoln Centre. 


A pebble in the water cast, 
We see its ripples circling fast 
From it as center. 


And tho’ they seem to sink in peace, 


That influence faint will never cease, 
Tho’ on a million century lease, 
Gaunt Time may enter. 


A sea of flaming glory vast 


Wherein one thought of God was cast, 


One sun sent whirling; 
Its blazing ripples circling round 
As glorious globes their orbits found, 


With rhythmic move, harmonious sound, 


God’s plan unfurling. 


One smallest world, but oh, so fair! 
Each age evolved, till life it bare 
Of forms amazing; 


Upright upon the fresh, green sod, 


With face upraising, 


To catch a message that his race 
Might treasure ever. 

We read it now, in pages gone, 

How centers, of each prophet born, 

Have sent their ripples on and on 
To perish never. 


The Godward-looking, now anew, 
Hath caught a word to add unto 
Religion’s missal. 


Grant us from every sterile way 
As on we go, from day to day 
To pluck a thistle, 


That they a blessing may bestow 
On travelers many. 

For Lincoln Centre means to-day 

That we must up, without delay, 


No stay for any. 


For, e’er within our Centre’s walls, 


Hear all who enter. 
Fellowship, freedom, character, 
The bond uniting—but no bar 
More narrow than God’s blessings are 
Sets Lincoln Centre. 


O sweet may be its influences 

On those which bind the Pleiades, 
O’er all who enter. 

‘For lo! beyond the rolling spheres, 

Through all of Time’s eternal years, 

In loyal hearts, that know no fears, 
Is God, our Center. 


And last, O wondrous thought of God, 


There breathed a soul, no more a clod, 


Who tried to read his Father’s face, 


In words of one great soul we pray, 


And flowers to plant where flowers will grow 


‘fA march, not an encampment,’’ aye, 


Brief rest—and then the trumpet calls, 
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The Cathedral, Past and Prospective.* 


How lovely are thy tabernacles, O Lord of Hosts, 
Blessed are they that dwell in thy house. 


They go from strength to strength—Psalms 84. 1-7. 


The cathedral at its noblest is the best outward sym- 
bol of the spiritual nature of man, as it is also the most 
suggestive measure and prophecy of the corporate 
lite of man. The cathedral is the spired climax of 
fourteen or more centuries of Christian prayer and 
aspiration. It inspired, and still holds and represents 
the supreme achievements of man in nearly all the 
arts. In the production of the cathedral, painting, 
sculpture, architecture and music climbed like the 
Gothic arch which inspired them to their highest peaks, 
their most perfect curves and most graceful propor- 
tions. The cathedral sustained in life and honored in 
death the great heroes, the bards, the sages and the 
saints of Christian history and _ still protects their 
ashes. At the mention of the old cathedrals, the names 
of Raphael, Fra Angelico, Da Vinci and Michael An- 


gelo, Augustine and Savonarola, Dante, Chaucer and 


Victor Hugo fall from our lips. At the mention of the 
cathedral, Rome, Florence, Venice, Paris, London, and 
a dozen other cities rise before the mind’s eve, each of 
them centering around its cathedral, for St. Peter’s, 
the Duomo, St. Mark’s, Notre Dame and Westminster 
Abbey are the gems to which the cities named are but 
the inadequate setting in baser metal and less precious 
stones. 


If you ask whence came its power, why this ascend- 
ency, the answer is not far to seek. Christianity began 
at least in a moral protest. Whatever else he was, the 
Nazarene carpenter was a reformer; whatever else he 
worked for, his central quest was for a better social 
order. Interpret the “kingdom” he proclaimed as you 
please, it was at least. centered in ethics and circum- 
ferenced by the good. He spoke to a distracted peo- 
ple: he appeared in turbulent times and was caught 
in the vortex of great commercial. racial and military 
tides of life. So strenuous were the forces of selfish- 
ness, so persistent the clamor of outward things and 
material power that Christendom in its infancy fled the 
world. It shrank from the contest and sought sanctitv 
in the retirements of the desert, the grim solitude of 
caves, the inaccessible recesses of forests and moun- 


~ —_ 


*This sermon was first delivered in All Souls Church, February 
2. 1902. It was then published in pamphlet form and several 
thousand copies were distributed. The edition now being ex- 
hausted, it is here reprinted by the request of many friends of the 
movement who believe that it may still advance the interest of the 
Abraham Lincoln Centre, and, though a vear late, it practically in- 
terprets the present situation. The following preface introduced 
the official pamphlet published by the provisional board of trus- 
tees: 

“This sermon has grown out of the ripened life of a man con- 
secrated to the cause of a better, broader and freer humanity. 
From Corinth and Chattanooga to the Parliament of Religions. 
and down to present efforts to secure decent conditions in the 
State Institutions, he has manfully and effectively toiled for all 
of us. Jenkin Tloyd Jones needs no introduction. 

“His prophetic message telling of a church that shall exclude 
none, of a platform free to the utterance of all honest thought, 
is so clear that no preface is needed. The ideal of an institu- 
tion with a religious and an ethical core that shall be useful 
every day in the week points the way to the rehabilitation of the 
church into the place of relative usefulness which it once held 
in society. We who have long studied this question of housing 
these great ideals in brick and mortar know what can be done. 
For nearly twenty years All Souls Church has with meager facili- 
ties done with success and credit almost everything that we hone 
to do on a larger scale in our new building. We wish to see the 
work carried on in unbroken succession. The territory to which 
this building will minister has deep need of it now. but in an 
infinitely larger way the world has need of this example of prac- 
tical usefulness, a church and an institution that touches every 
worthy motive of life. 

“We hold as you do, that surplus wealth brings responsibility 
with it, and that in grateful recognition of what the ages of 
struggle and suffering have done for us, we in our time owe much 
to those about us and to those who come after. Itis the plainest 
business proposition that the safest investment is in a_ well 
manned “going’’ business. Here is a chance to back a great man 
who has succeeded. to strengthen and reinforce a successful busi- 
ness and by example to teach other communities what the modern 
chureh may be. 

“We feel that, in so far as we>are public spirited and desire to 
do good work in the world, we are offering you an opportunity for 
the highest form of investment. 

“We ask you to read the sermon and to communicate with us 

Respectfully, 
PROVISIONAL TRUSTHES LINCOLN CENTRE. 
WILLIAM Kent, Chairman. 
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tains, and there it throve. The deserts became social 
with eremites. The hermits became so numerous that 
they organized, and monasteries grew and nunneries 
multiplied until monasticism and religion, celibacy and 
piety, became almost synonymous terms. Then it was 
that human nature asserted itself not in defiance to 
but through and in accordance with organized religion. 
The world and time began again to doff their sinister 
garb and don the robes of glory that are the divine 
habiliments of nature. The pious eye began to see 
God again in forest, lake, mountain and sea, flowers 
and clouds. And so the monastery took on spires, the 
nunnery took the grates out of its windows and ele- 
vated its entrances and the cathedral rose, hospitable 
to man, woman and child; it tookinthe family. Its 
hospitality widened and it became the repre- 
sentative of community life. Rich and_ poor, 
cultured and ignorant, peasant and prince found 
a comon level at the altars of God, the shrine 
of religion, to appear at which all sadly needed 
the shriving hand. The community  conscious- 
ness grew strong by such nurture. Present pow- 
er dared count on future reinforcements, and so the 
cathedral grew from being the representative of one 
generation to become the hope of many. The fathers 
laid foundations the superstructure of which they left 
to their children and their children’s children to rear. 
One century dared begin what the next century might 
continue but could not complete, and so we find the 
story of centuries condensed and arranged in the walls 
of any one of these great cathedrals. There the gen- 
erations are arranged like beads upon a string. 
“Art is long, and time is fleeting,”’ 

said the Greek Hippocrates, but art grew venturesome 
when it had the centuries to deal with, and so the 
cathedral grew glorious. 

How, then, came that power to be? Whence, then, 
did the cathedral derive its power? Clearly here: It 
took back the family into the confidences of religion. 
It taught man and woman how the human and the 
divine love could go hand in hand. It reconciled the 
home to the church, consecrated marriage, and recog- 
nized in children a heavenly heritage. It recognized, 
to an extent unrealized by any other building ever 
reared by the hands of man, the com-umty, the com- 
mon life of those who dwell together, irrespective of 
race, birth, rank or degrees of saintliness. The cathe- 
dral triumphed by virtue of a daring, unparalleled, and 
hitherto untried democracy. Many of the crafts 
reached their maximum of skill in the cathedral be- 
cause the craftsmen worked for no sordid or servile 
motives. The individual was free to work out his indi- 
viduality. The cathedral triumphed lastly by virtue 
of its faith in continuity, the philosophy of history 
that believed in the continuous life on earth, and so it 
took counsel of the ages, it built on and with the 
granite, and the centuries broke at its feet as the 
waves beat and break at the base of the lighthouse 
tower. 

But in spite of all this, in full view of all this, the 
‘cathedral began to wane. The cathedrals of his- 
torv today represent a decadent power. Why? 

Again the answer, to my mind, is not far to seek. 
Splendid as was its courage, it weakened from cow- 
ardice. Great as was its inclusiveness. it sickened from 
narrowness. Solendid as was its fellowship, it waned 
on account of its inhosnitality. Unnaralleled as was 
its democracy, it was debilitated and grew emaciated 
by its aristocracy. It had a passion for fellowshin, 
hut it was afraid of freedom. It took no note of birth 
lines, hut it 1ndertook to survey the thought bound- 
aries of the kinoedom of God. and. sooner or later fel- 
lowshin hecomes impossible where freedom is denied. 
Love itself will grow. selfish and arrrogant where 
thought is dishonored. The cathedral had a shrine for 
John the beloved, Peter the denier, even Judas the be- 
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trayer when penitent, but because-it had none for 
Thomas the doubter, the investigator, the time came 
when its power in the world was crippled, for where 


‘reason is slighted there is an indignity to God, where 


investigation, inquiry, research, adventure of mind 
are distrusted, discouraged or denied, there piety be- 
comes conventional and religion formal; and progress 
escapes from the mephitic atmosphere. 

The story of ‘the decadence of the cathedral as a 
moral power, a spiritual energizer in civilization, is the 
sad but inevitable story of dogmatism. It is the story 
of the struggle of free thought with bigotry, religion 
making commmon cause with the wrong side. When 
Luther nailed his theses on his chapel door at Witten- 
berg it was a strike for freedom, but he asked only for 
what freedom he could use. Calvin wanted freedom, 
but his “institutes” fixed the boundaries of as much 
of freedom as he approved of, and Servetus, being 
found outside the stockade, must be burned. Wesley 
struck for freedom of spirit and Methodism flourished 
under the conquering banner. But they stretched the 
corralling rope and a disciple of Wesley would “stretch 
upon a barn door the skin” of a brother disciple who 
in the spirit of the master tried to bring his liberty 
down to date and preserve his religious thought with 
out an adjective, the last untrameled version of the 
thoughts of God phrased by man; i. e., the latest dis- 
coveries of science, the highest conclusions of philoso- 
phy, and the most reasonable expresssion of the ac- 
cumulated experience of the race. 

With love and appreciation for all the churches, let 
me say that organized religion is sick today. Not re- 
ligion, but the organizations that seek to represent it, 
instead of being aggressive and triumphant leaders in 
art, literature, statecraft or science, as they were when 
the cathedral came to its power. are now too often 
epologetic, on the defensive, more or less successful at- 
tachments to life rather than expressions of life. 

I know what the statistics tell, and I have no desir= 
to challenge the figures that show increasing memiber- 
ship rolls, ever enlarging missionary funds and widen- 
ing plans, the cumulative figures of charity and char- 
itable institutions, and still in the face of all these 
unquestioned facts the leadership of the churches is 
now in question and the minister of religion is re- 
garded by many as more of an appendix than a proph- 
ecy in that book of life which represents civic welfare. 
social well-being and public weal. 

The onlv department of education that seems to 
lag today is that of theological education. The only 
professional schools that have lessening rolls are the 
divinity schools. And the theological students that 
we have are often not recruited out of the ranks of the 
most vigorous college students, measured bv power of 
mind. ethical enthusiasm or potency of will. Some: 
thing is the matter. 


My purpose is not to argue, but I make these 
statements without fear of effectual contradic- 
tion, and I venture the opinion that, the explanation 
is not far to-seek: The exclusion, the halting of the 
intellect, the dogmatic and other-worldly spirit that 
brought blight upon the monastic life of the eighth to 
the tenth centuries, have brought Protestantism to the 
distractions of the present day. The “schism,” the 
sectarian rivalry, the competitive struggle of the de- 
nominations, have come to be the scandal of Christian- 
itv in the twentieth century, the despair of that re- 
ligion which finds its fundamental postulates in the 
decalogue, the beatitudes and the golden rule. 

Signs are not wanting that there are pent-up forces 
about to reveal themselves which will bring about the 
renaissance of the cathedral-building spirit. not 4 
renaissance of steeple-building, not a revival of Gothic 
architecture or medieval liturgies, but a renaissance 
of the fundamental spirit that built the cathedrals, the 
spirit of unity as opposed to the spirit of caste, class 
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and race, the spirit of hospitality as opposed to the 
spirit of exclusion; in a word the spirit of catholicity 
as opposed to the spirit of schism and dogmatism. 
i:very label in vogue today in Christendom is more or 
less a libel upon those who wear it willingly or other- 
wise, because it indicates divisions where no divisions 
exist, difference that are unreal. reeds that once 
represented the consecrated intellect of masters, creeds 
that were mighty weapons in spiritual wartare when 
loaded with protound convictions, are now hindrances 
because they are so largely emptied of convictions. 
They are an embarrassment to those who are within 
the enclosures and a barrier to those who are without. 
All science, as well-as commerce, art and statesman- 
ship point to a co-operation and a combination which 
religion must eventually sanctity and organize into 
more magnificent expressions than any of these other 
forces can. In some new fashion, through fresh in- 
strumentalities and up-to-date methods, religion and 
morals are yet to find cathedral expression. 

I believe it because I believe that religion and morals 
are fundamental forces in human life. So long as sin- 
stained souls stagger under the burden of conscious 
guilt, so long as life is torn by passion, so long as babes 
are born into loving homes, and open graves mock 
the joys that clustered around the cradle, so long as 
the human heart is vulnerable to pity and so long as 
men and women love each other, so long will religion 
seek for expression and the spirit of man reach out 
to the spirit of fellow man. Not until the human heart 
is stolid to poetry, the human eye blind to beauty, not 
until the intellect ceases its quest for truth and con- 
science finds its quietus either in universal defeat or in 
triumphant success, will organized religion cease to 
be. 23 

What will this new cathedral be like? What is the 
demand today above all other demands? . 


Again the answer is easy to discover, however difh- 
cult to state. The twentieth-century cathedral, like that 
of the thirteenth century, will be a spirit before 1 1s 
a building. It will not be.a thing of columns and of 
arches, however necessary these may be and however 
beautifully they may ultimately be developed. Beiore 
that, it will be a spirit of freedom; a freedom to think 
God’s thoughts aiter him; freedom to investigate and 
to respect the results of such investigation; treedom 
for the other man as well as for ourselves; freedom 
enough to go around, all around; a freedom for Trini- 
tarian and Unitarian, Presbyterian and Catholic, Chris- 
tian, Jew and Pagan; the freedom not of toleration, 
but of appreciation; not of endurance, but of sym- 
pathy. 

Out of this freedom comes fellowship, again fellow- 
ship that will go all around; fellowship for a man who 
differs from you, fellowship because he differs from 
you, a fellowship born out of appreciation, of what is 
good in the meanest and the wickedest, a fellowship 
that rises into the third factor of the coming cathedral 
—Service. This fellowship asks of its members not 
what do you believe? but what are you going to do 
about it? 

This liberty, fellowship and service represent a con- 
secration of all energies and resources, the new cath- 
olicity that will make a unit of the community in its 
moral quest and spiritual needs, the catholicity thar 


will in the twentieth century as in the tenth bring men - 


and women together where they will together face the 
common joys and common responsibilities of the com- 
munity to which they belong, finding that what they 
hold in common is far more fundamental and extensive 
than what they hold in difference. The monasticism 
of the nineteenth century has been social—no, “‘society’ 
—monasticism. Men and women have sadly fallen 
apart, separated into their different clubs and functions, 
to the weakening and cheapening of all concerned ; 
children have been remanded to Sunday-schools which 
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their parents seldcoiti Or tievet visit, and the funda- 
imental tenets of which they often contessedly do not 
endorse; labor and capital have congregated in antag- 
Onistic camps, greatly to the hurt or both parties; tne 
good have gone away from home in order to do good; 
the wealthy have builded many missions tor the poor 
“beyant the tracks ;” greasy hails, wheezy hymns sung 
to rag-time music, ignorant piety and unctuous emo- 
tionalism are the instruments by means of which they 
have undertaken to ameliorate the wickedness over 
there; while upholstered pews sparsely tenanted, con- 
ventional theology exquisitely rendered in steeple 
houses, architectural anachronisms, cold, dark and neg- 
lected a large part of each week, are the religious heips 
for those who from their own choice or for some 
other cause are often the spiritually indifferent if not 
the spiritually neglected, who live on our avenues and 
our boulevards, those whom George Eliot called watn 
measureless pathos ‘the perishing upper classes.”’ 

1 quarrel with no church; | impugn the motives of 
no one and question the sincerity of no pulpit or pew; 
I gladly recognize the vast good accomplished by all 
the churches; and still I state what the observation 
of every intelligent man and woman will confirm, that 
notwithstanding all this confusion of churches, this 
overlapping of territories, with their tireless activities, 
great multitudes of people in the city of Chicago, as 
everywhere in America, are practically unchurched 
today. After all the sects claim all they can, there 
still remain, largely untouched by their denominational 
enthusiasm, the best and the worst of every community, 
the wisest and the most ignorant, oftentimes the most 
benevolent, as well as the most depraved. 

Is there no need of some new corporate expression 
of the ethical sense of the community, of the religious 
lite of the twentieth century? Is there not a new 
cathedral-building spirit to be born out of this travail, 
this compression, this destruction ? 

Let me try to outline in a few words, as I see it, this 
new cathedral that is needed today and here, that is 
possible now and here whenever the need is appreciated 
and its methods and purposes are understood. 


| am thinking of a building of modern architecture, 
gracious though not gorgeous, representing in its lines 
dignity, hospitality and service, a building with four 
faces, each honest and clean, no pretense on the boule- 
vard that is shamed by a slovenliness on the alley; 
the whole building invested with an atmosphere of 
sweet reasonableness, of home-like domesticity and | 
cordiality, and on whose exterior may be carved sucn 
names and inscriptions as will show that it stands there 
to serve the public, that. it is allied to science, in league 
with literature, free but devout from the street level 
to the crowning cornice that rims the topmost story. 

The basement and lower story of this building will 
be devoted to helpful activities. The offices in this de- 
partment store that deals in spiritual commodities will 
be a sympathy shop, an information bureau, a reference 
board, an exchange of kindly offices where spiritual 
dynamos are at work making live the lines that radiate 
far and near with light-giving power, a reading-room 
always open, a reference and circulating library avail- 
able to the countless children, the aged, the house- 
bound, and those who by taste or by necessity cannot 
frequent the great book depots of our city. Here 
will be a publication industry to produce things which 
do not pay, but which the people need. Here should 
be playrooms, night-school rooms, manual training 
benches and modeling tables that will become the 
refuge for the boys and girls who cannot always be 
kept indoors, however attractive the home, as well as 
for the boys and girls for whom such privileges are 
provided in no other way. 


Next comes the auditorium; not large but at- 
tractive, not sumptuous but artistic, refined and com- 
fortable, with the maximum of light, the best of air; 
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an auditorium that will be an open congress hall for 
everything that pertains to public weal, to civic ad- 
vancement, as indeed the old cathedrals were, and on 
that account all the more a place for prayer, hymn 
and sermon in proper season. The next floor should 
be given to social and study club rooms, with working 
reterence libraries attached. I should hope tor memor- 
ial and seminar rooms, one dedicated to civics, another 
to the bibles of the world, another to literature, the 
poets and sages, the master bards. ‘his floor should 
pe devoted to the social life of.men, women and chil- 
dren, the modern family club refined, elevated and 
economized, so that those sufficiently attuned to enjoy 
the privileges of a common parlor and to merit the 
confidences of common companionship would find them 
available. Here are rooms where the college graduate, 
_the public school teacher, the wage-earning woman, the 
young lawyer, the physician and the business man or 
woman will find themselves at home in the presence 
of those who have gone over the road a little ahead 
of them. 

The next floor should be devoted to quarters for 
resident workers, apartments for the personalities with- 
out which the building would be dead and the spaces 
cold and vacant; the court of the Levites of the 
old temple, the chapter house and cloisters of the old 
cathedral. Here post-graduate students in sociology 
will love to tarry while they do laboratory work in the 
humanities, imbibing the spirit of usefulness and service 
from those who have already found work to do and a 
way to doit. The upper floor will be given to physical 
recreation; it will contain a gymnasium for women 
and children, boys and girls, the aged and the invalid, 
and rooms for dancing and banqueting within the 
limits and under the direction of conscience and reason, 
purity and propriety. And here should be a school ot 
domestic arts, where home making in all its depart- 
ments should be systematically taught. 

This whole building will be alive with personalities, 
warmed and lighted as needed seven days in the week, 
fifty-two weeks in the year, and all the waking hours of 
every day. Such a building may well be taken in 
charge by a self-perpetuating board of trustees under 
the state law that provides tor such educational insti- 
tutions. It may well deserve and will eventually re- 
ceive not only the confidence but the support of the 
best people in the community, whatever their individual 
theological beliefs or ecclesiastical relations may be. 
Its activities will take upon themselves associations, 
endowments, the support of the living, and the blessed 
benedictions of the dead. 

I have drawn no fancy sketch, no rhetorical castle 
in Spain. I have given in outline the result of years of 
study and quest on the part of the officers and minister 
of this church. Through the toils of many studies 
we have arrived at this last, which is still another, the 
best suggestion, subject to change and improvement. 

And further, this is no untried dream. I have but 
outlined the quarters now necessary to house activities 
already developed through twenty years of work in 
and around this humble home of a seven-day religion, 
this open church, this free platform, a place of religion 
that would still be religious without creed and without 
sectarian label. 

Our present building was never meant to be anything 
but a crude study, a pencil sketch in the direction of the 
new cathedral. As it now is it represents upward of 
thirty distinct activities, most of them with an auton- 
omy of their own. Library, reading-room, manual 
training, clay-modeling, postoffice mission, magazine 
dispensary that sends good reading from Alabama to 
Nevada, classes in Browning, Tolstoy, Ruskin, Emer- 
son, studies in comparative religion, Bible and Chris- 
tian history, these represent something of the activities 
already fostered here. On this platform did the Par- 
liament of Religions overflow, the greatest corporate 
event in the religious history of the race; the hospitality 
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there prophesied was here actualized under the sanction 
of a church and in the name of religion. Here has been 
carried on the publishing interest aiready referred to as 
non-prohtable but potent and needed. 

This is not an impractical scheme. We have the 
work and we have thg workers that demand the house, 
and when the house is finished it will rest on at least 
twenty years of local experience, proving that inde- 
pendence can be sympathetic, that rationalism can be 
devout, and that freedom is not necessarily iconoclas- 
tic and negative. 

And what is more significant still to the commerciai 
mind of Chicago, we have most of the money neces- 
sary to build it. This scheme as a scheme was put to 
its severest test when its promoters said, “Not until! 
one hundred thousand dollars of good subscriptions 
are obtained will we make the venture.” By the gen- 
erous self-denial of many and the patient search of a 
tew, this amount has been reached. This is what we 
must have. We need fifty thousand more to adequate- 
ly furnish and equip these varied departments, and then 
one hundred thousand dollars as an endowment to keep 
the wheels going and prevent the rope of financial 
anxiety from strangling the spiritual forces that are 
to be set at work. The corner across the way, a hun- 
dred and twenty by a hundred and fifteen feet, is ours. 
ihis corner is an unencumbered asset. 

Backed by all this today we confidently ask for that 
support and co-operation from the solid business men 
of Chicago that will make this preliminary study, this 
prophetic attempt at a new cathedral tangible in this 
progressive city, this favored section of favored Chi- 
cago. lhat there is in it an element of adventure (| 
prefer to call it invention and initiative) goes without 
saying. lor what else are we here? In what respect 
has Chicago a claim for uniqueness or for lasting fame 
save in this? Where did you get your money, your 
homes, your city, except through this initiative? But 
that there is nothing erratic or unsound is shown by 
the experience of more than twenty years’ work, the 
present financial asset of about a hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, and a band of tried workers, who 
have proved that combination is as good for love as for 
greed, and that an altruistic trust, dealing in thought, 
in poetry, in science, in kindness, may prove as suc- 
cessful as an “egotistic trust” dealing in steel, coal, or 
petroleum. : 

What is in a name? Much. What would we call 


‘it? The term “Social Settlement” brought with it a 


new idea, a fresh method. It has proved to be a term 
to conjure by. It represents the most vital, living, 
sensible expression of co-operative altruism in the 
English speaking world today. And the great good 
accomplished is but a beginning of the greater tri- 
umphs in store for the “Social Settlement.” But for 
our purposes it contains within itself two limiting im- 
plications: The first is the implication that one must 
needs go away from home in order to do good, a pat- 
ronizing assumption that the favored are better than 
the less favored, or at least a complacency on the part 
of the favored who assume that misery and degrada- 
tion are matters of geography and of financial resource. 
The second limitation is the abeyance of religious ex- 
pression, the practical divorce of some of the most per- 
manent forces in human nature represented by the 
church and Sunday life. Believing as I do that hymn 
and prayer and sermon, as expressions of the devout 
heart, as exercises of the spirit, are valuable and per- 
manent elements in co-operative religion, I look for the 
new cathedral to be a “Settlement” without going awav 
from home, with the universal elements of the church © 
enshrined at the core of it. 

And so we venture to call it a “Centre,” a “Centre” 
that shall radiate ‘intelligence, culture, joy, helpfulness, 
a “Centre” to which will gravitate the lonely, the lov- 
ing, the intellectually hungry, the morally affluent, the 


spiritually active. This “Centre” will, I believe, be- 
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come a generic term, the ideal of many, the realiza- 
‘ion of an ever-increasing number of communities, For 
the specific term we sought a name that would carry 
the connotation of the best the nineteenth century has 
achieved. We sought a name that belonged to democ- 
racy, that had conquered the prejudices of aristocracy ; 
, name that at once would be gentle and strong, tender 
and stalwart; a name that had achieved much for lib- 
erty, a name that had suffered much for the right. We 
wanted a name that would radiate benignity, humility, 
4 Christ-like patience, in short, a saint of the new order, 
4 martyr of the new day. Such a name we believe 
“Abraham Lincoln” to be, and so we dare christen this 
“Centre” of helpfulness, this home of kindness, this 
academy of life, “The Abraham Lincoln Centre.” 

This is a name to conjure by, a name that touches 
with peculiar pathos thousands still living, among 
whom I am glad and proud to count myself, for 1 was 
, humble private in that army that sang in the face of 
loneliness, sickness and death, 

“We are coming, Father Abraham, 
Three hundred thousand more.”’ 

or three years his leadership was the reluctant leader- 
ship of a man of peace compelled to do the dire service 
of a warrior. The campaigning of the sword and bay- 
onet ended in 1865, with the ending of his patient lite. 
Lsut those years were but the brief prelude to the minis- 
iry of Abraham Lincoln. He is still a leader in the 
creat army of love, the army upon whose banner is 1n- 
scribed the angel chorus of 


‘* Peace on earth, good will to men.’’ 


In the files of that larger, diviner, and more heroic army 
| have tried to hold my place throughout the campaign 
which began after the surrender of Appomattox, 

May I tell the story of my cane, which lames me 
when I cease to wear it? lt was in October, 1862, 
soon after the battle of Corinth. I had been in the ser- 
vice but a few weeks, and most of the time had been 
spent in the hospital. Emaciated and weakened by camp 
fever, I reported for duty, for the ranks were sadly 
thinned at Corinth. The discipline was strenuous. I 
volunteered to take the place of a sick comrade in a 
battery drill on a rough corn-field. The battery was in 
motion, the command was “Trot!” then, “Cannoneers, 
mount!’ I sought my place on the rear chest of the 
caisson, but the legs were too weak to lift the body on 
the fast-moving carriage across the corn-rows. | sank 
beneath the wheels, and one of the wheels, bearing the 
twenty-hundred-weight of ammunition, passed over my 
left ankle, the other crushed my hat and pulled my hair. 
| was pulled out from under the horses’ feet and lett 
for the time being in the care of a motherly old black 
woman, who brought water from the near spring, and 
caused another one to drip it from a gourd on the in- 
jured joint. Then, with my head in her lap, she chafed 
my hands and wiped the clammy sweat from my brow 
while the “contrabands,” as we were beginning to call 
them, gathered around with eager curiosity. The old 
iNammy, anxious for her patient, exclaimed, “Stand 
back out o’ de air! 
sone got run over. Stand back out o’ de air" The 
excruciating torture was abated by the complimentary 
title. I was proud then to be a “a Linkum soldier.” I 
im prouder now than then to wear his name, and when 
the wheels of life bear me down for the last time, I ask 
ior no higher compliment, I seek no truer statement 
of the work I have tried to do than that which the 
white-headed old negress gave the beardless boy on 
the hot Corinth cornfield in 1862. ‘Then, if I deserve 
it, let some one who loves me, say, “Here is a ‘Linkum 
soldier’ who has done gone got run over,” and I shall 
be satisfied, for it was Lincoln who said: “I want it 
said of me by those who know me best that I always 
plucked a thistle and planted a flower when I thought a 
lower would grow.” 


UNITY 


It am a Linkum soldier that’s done . 
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Here is a saying worthy a place on the walls of the 
new cathedral which I ask you to help me rear. I ask 
you business men of Chicago, in the language of John 
Ruskin: “Is not the manufacture of souls, of a good 
quality, a business worthy your investments?” I ask 
you to help me to build up this spiritual industry, upon 
whose walls we will inscribe the words of good King 
Altred: ‘Power is never good: unless he be good who 
has it; and again the words of Ruskin: “Life without 
industry is guilt, industry without art is brutality ;” and 
again, “There is no wealth but life.” 

My plea was made for me on the Gettysburg battle- 
held forty years ago. Lincoln’s words reach down 
across the flying years, out across the toiling distances, 
and plead with us and for us. We, the living, need to 
be dedicated to the unfinished work, to the task remain- 
ing, that by virtue of our high resolve those dead shall 
not have died in vain, that this nation under God shall 
have a new birth of freedom, and that government of 
the people, by the people, for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth. 
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The Word of the Spirit.- To the Nation, City, 
Chureh, Home, Individual.........2.ccceccoes .50 


By W.C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones 


The Faith That Makes Faithful. Silk cloth...... $ .75 
a sk euine 25 
By Charles Wagner 
NE a 1.25 
SU a i a i i a 1.25 
By E. Burghardt Du Bois 
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By James Lane Allen 
The Mettle of the Pasture. A powerful story, 


dealing with the problem of the double 
standard of morals. Rich in humor and pathos 1.50 


By Celia Parker Woolley 
The Western Slope: The Afternoon of Life...... 


By Evelyn Harriet Walker 
Christmas in Olden Times and in Many Lands. A 
Christmas Entertainment for schools and Sun- 
day-schools. Also adapted to fireside reading. 


With illustrations by Maginel Wright. Paper, 
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Sent post-paid on receipt of price, by 


Unity Publishing Company, 
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The Abraham Lincoln Centre Contributors. 
SUBSCRIBERS TO THE GENERAL BUILDING FUND... 


Arnold, B. J. Falkenau, V. Lamson, 8S. W. 
Ayer, E. E. Fraser, W. E. Linn, W. R. 
Baker, A. D. Friend, A. Lloyd, E. van. 
Bangs, J. D. Friend, A. Lowenthal, B. 
Bauer, Alexander Friend, A. Lord, D. H. 

Bley, J. C. Gibson, John. Lord, J. B. 

Bloom, Leopold. Green, M. 8. Lueas, Clarence 
Botsford, H. Greenfield, C. W. Lytton, H. C. 
Bowie, E. J. | Greenhut, J. B. | Mandel, Leon. 
Brown, F. 8. Hacker, N. W. Morris, Edward. 
Brown, Mrs. T. B. Hanson, A. H. Morris, Mrs. Edward. 
Buckingham, C. J. Harding, C. F. Morris, Ira. 
Burrows, W. F. Hastings, C. H. Morris, Nelson. 
Oarton, L. A. Hately, W. E. Morris, John. 
Colvin, Jessie. Heyworth, James O, Morton, Joy. 
Colvin, Katharine. Higbie, N. B. Moth, Dr. M. J. 
Colvin, W. H. Horine, M. F. Moulding, J. N. 
Confirmation Class Alumni. Hoxie, G. H. McArthur, Warren. 
Crane, C. R. Hubbard, E. D. McConnell, C. H. 
Crane, R. T. Hutchinson, C. L. Netcher, Charles. 
Davis, Edward. Hyman, H. S. Otis, J. E., Jr. 
Donnelly, R. H. Jaques, W. K. Peckham, C. L. 
Donnelly, T, E. , Kent, S. A. (Estate.) Perkins, Dwight H. 
Dunning, Miss L. M. Kent, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Pfeiffer, J. C. 
Fisendrath, B. Kent, Mrs. A. E. Pinckney, M. W. 
Eisendrath, N. W. Kirschberger, S H., Potter, E. A. 

Ely, F. | Lamson, L. J. Raymond, C. L. 


Subscribers to the Woman’s $10,000 Fund. 


list. More than half of this fund has been paid in.) 


Adams, Miss Elizabeth. Crawford, Mrs. C. H. Kelly, Mrs. A. L. 
Anderson Mr. W. D. 38. Critchell, Mr. R. 8. Kemp, Mrs. E. M. 
Angier, Mrs.. d. N. Dameier, Miss Mary. Kent, Mrs. William. 
Arnold, Mr. Walter C. Derby, Mrs. France. Kitchen, Mrs. A. B. 
Avery, Mrs. Frank. Des Granges, Mrs. Belle. Knight, Mr. O. T. 
Avery, Mrs. P. ©. Dexter, Mrs. Wirt. Knox, Mr. Loren M. 
Babbitt, Mrs. F. F. Dix, Miss D. L. Kuh, Dr. E. J. 
Babcock, Robert H., M. D. Dixson, Mrs. Zella Allen. Kuh, Mrs. Henry. 
Bangs, Miss Mary F’. Dobson, Mr. Charles L. Kuh, Mr. Julius 8. 
Bauer, Miss Anna. Doty, Mrs. L. Lamson, Mrs. 8. W. 
Beck, Mrs. C. A. Dreier, Mrs. Carl 8. Lease, Miss 8S. Alice. 
Becker, Mrs. A. G. - Du Brenil, Miss Martha H. Lee, Mrs. Fred. 
Beckwith, Mrs. George M. Edstrom, Mrs. Ruth Randall. Lee, Mrs. Helen A. 
Beecher, Mrs. Jerome K. Fisendrath, Mrs. J. N. Legner, Mr. William. 
Beifeld, Mrs, Joseph. Fisendrath, Mrs. W. N. Leonard, Mrs. Ellen T. 
Birkett, Miss Bertha E. Fairbank, Miss Grace. Lester, Miss Frances. 
Bisbee, Mr. B. H. Fox, Mrs. Frances M. Livingston, Miss Mary B. 
Bisbee, Miss Harriet H. Frank, Mrs. H. L. Lobdell, Mrs. E. L. 
Bisbee, Miss Jane E . Finnigan, Miss M. C. Mallory, Mrs. W. H. 
Blossom, Mr. George W. Frost, Mrs. Anna H. Mason, Miss Jane G. 
Boardman, Mrs. H. P. Fry, Mr. Thomas E. Mason, Miss Mary F. 
Bonney, Mr. C. C. Fuller, Miss Mae. Mather, Mr. Alonzo C. 
Brown, Mr. and Mrs. H. Fuller, Miss. Metealf, Mr. H. C. 
Brown, Dr. Lorinda. Gay, Miss Marianna. Morgenthal, Miss Selma. 
Brockvogel, Mrs. Christina 8. Gettys, Miss Cora M. Morris, Mrs. Edward. 
Burkdahl, Mr. 8. J. Goffee, Mrs. Florence. Morris, Mrs. Herbert. 
Burroughs, Miss Mary B. Graves, Miss Annie. Morris, Mrs. Ira. 
Cahn, Mrs. A. Gunning, R. J. Munz, Mr. Harry. 
Cahn, Mr. Benjamin B. Haas, Mr. Charles. Nathan, Mr. Adolph. 
Caldwell, Mrs. Georgia C. Hawley, Mrs. C. C. Newman, Mrs. W. G. 
Carstens, Miss Ella. Howe, Miss Bertha. Noe, Miss Fidelia. 
Carpenter, Dr. Elliott R. Higbie, Mr. Frank K. Noyes, Mr. Henry T. 
Celley, Dr. F. M. Higbie, Mrs. N. B. Orr, Mr. C. B. 
Celley, Mrs. F. M. Johnston, Miss Bertha. Pardridge, Mrs. 
Clark, Mrs. Robert G. Johnson, Miss Jennie. Perkins, Mrs. M. H. 
Coburn, Mrs. Johnson, Miss Kate C. Perkins, Mrs. V. D. 
Conley, Miss Nora. © Johnson, Mrs. L. G. Persons, Miss Ellen. 
Crane, Rev. Caroline Bartlett. Kellogg, Miss Kate. Pierce, Miss Mary. 


Adams, Miss Grace. Gore, Willard. ~ Lackersteen, Ruth. 
Arnold, Maude. Gore, Elizabeth. Lamson, Ruth. 

Babbitt, Mrs. Fannie. Gore, Herbert. Lobdell, Adeline. 
Babbitt, Henry. Goss, Stanley. Lobdell, Charles, 
Barrett, Clara. Granges des Donald. Longeneckner, Gertrude. 
Bastin, Edson. , Hanson, Joseph. Mackay, Walter. 
Bernson, Evelyn. Hanson, Rosalie. McArthur, Albert. 
Browne, Susie. | Heinemann, Ada. McArthur, Warren, Jr. 
Browne, Florence. Higbie, Geraldine. McArthur, Charles. 
Clements, Zulu. Jones, Mary Lloyd. Osgood, Emma. 
Clements, Sidney. Jones, Richard Lloyd. Osgood, Edith. 

Corwin, Celia. Johnson, Anna. Pfeiffer, Lillie Anna. 
Dexter, Ida. Knoeppel, Paula. Pfeiffer, Wanda. 

Doud, Mrs. Mary. Lackersteen, Edith H. (In Me- Pfeiffer, Cora. 

Dreier, Walter. moriam). Pfeiffer, Norma. 
Finney, Grace. Lackersteen, Wynne. Pratt, Gertrude. __ 
Finney, Louise. Lackersteen, Harold W. - Richardson, Mrs. Lisette 8. 
Frear, Edward A. Lackersteen, Mary. Rosenfeld, Marie. 
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Roche, J. A. 
Rosenbaum, J. 
Rosenbaum, M. 
Rosenthal, Julius. 
Rosenwald, Julius. 
Rosenheim, David. 


Sears, R. J. & Anna L. 
Shears, Dr. G. F. 


Shedd, J. G. 
Smith, L. M. 
Sollitt, Ralph. 
Sollitt, Sumner. 
Stevens, Charles A. 
Stever, Mrs. L. A. 
Strawn, Silas H. 
Swift, E. FE. 

Swift, G. E. 

Swift, L. F. 
Thayer, H, J. 
Thomas, A. L. 
Tobey, Frank B. 
Todt, E. G. 

Trego, Charles T. 
Women of All Souls Church. 
Wood, James. 
Young, C. 
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(This list contains only the names of those from whom money has been received. Many other names are on the subscription 


Potter, Mr. O. W. 
Powell, Mrs. Mary Baden. 
Randall, Mr. and Mrs. A. T. 
Randall, Mrs. Jane M. 
Randall, Mrs. Laura E. 
Reed, Mrs. Berthia Curtis. 
Reed, Mrs. Carrie Collins. 
Renrick, Mr. Frank C. 
Robinson, Mrs. Clara. 
Rothschild, Mr. A. M. 
Schaffner & Marx, Messrs. 
Schwab, Mrs. Henry. 
Seeasey, Mr. C. J. S. 
Shears, Mrs. G, F. 
Silver, Mr. Edgar O. 
Silversparre, Mrs. M. 
Snow, Mr. C. G. 
Spencer, Mrs. W. E. 
Stern, Mrs. Flora J. 
Stubbs, Mrs. F, G. 
Sullivan, Miss Kate. 
Swift, Mr. Edward. 
Swift, Mrs. Gustavus E. 
Swift, Miss Ruth. 
Treadwell, Mr. and Mrs. C. Il. 
Ury, Mabel. 
Warren, Mrs. C. A. 
Washburn, Mrs. A. W. 
Westney, Mrs. G. W. 
Wetmore, Mrs. Carrie T. 
Willett, Miss Helen. 
Williams, Mr. W. E. 
Willings, Mr. W. J. 
Women’s Council of Temple 
Isaiah. 
Woolley, Mrs. Celia Parker. 
Zuckerman, Mr. Maurice. 
i. & O. E. 


Subscribers to the $1,000 Fund of the Confirmation Class Alumni. 
(This list contains the names of those on the “Pay or Raise” list to the fund. About $800 has already been paid in.) 


Serven, Mrs. Ida. 

Serven, Edith. 

Scobey, Catherine. 

Scobey, Vestina. 

Seidensticker, Oswald. 
Shepard, Jane. 

Spencer, Florence. 

Stebbins, Mrs. Edith Endicott. 
Stone, Kenneth. 

Stewart, Irene. 

Thayer, Cleaver. 

Townsend, Russell. 

Wales, Mrs. H. 8. 

Wetmore, Ernest. 

Welch, Laura. 

Whitcomb, Adah. 

Wheeler, Mabel, 

Winston, Alice. 
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Subscriptions Through ‘‘Unity’’ to the Lincoln Centre 
Building Fund. 
Total to date, $107.00, 


Butler, Mrs. Phoebe........... Decorah, Lowa. 
COE ~S br eRe bbe 6c céclectocce West Chester, Penn, 
Cushman, William ........... Dixon, Il. 
First Unitarian Congregational 
BOER cccccccsccccccc ces Hartford, Conn. 
Gannett, William C........... Rochester, N. Y. 
Ingham, Rev. John A......... “ter 4 ha esis gic 
Joint, WHMMOMR .<..05cccccces see 
Kirkpatrick, D, H............ Hubbardston, Mich. 
Salter, William M............ Chicago, 
Sayer, Anthony .............. Princeton, Lil. 
Scheible, Albert............... Chicago. 
Smith, PROG BH... cccccccccces Greeley, Colo. 
Unity Chapel ..........e.06.. Hillside, Wis. 
Weiser, Charles ............6.. Decorah, lowa. E. & O. B 


Gothic Architecture. 
An Allegory Told to Children. 


LECTURER. When I fell asleep I thought I saw *Neith and 
+St. Barbara talking together. ey 

Dora. But what had St. Barbara to do wtih it? 

L. My dear, I am quite sure St. Barbara is the patroness 
of good architects; not St. Thomas, whatever the old build- 
ers thought. It might be very fine, according to the monk’s 
notions in St. Thomas, to give all his employer’s money 
away to the poor, but breaches of contract are bad founda- 
tions, and I believe it was not he, but St. Barvara, who 
overlooked the work in all the buildings you and I care 
about. However that may be, it was certainly she whom I 
saw in my dream with Neith. Neith was sitting weaving, 
and I thought she looked sad, and threw her shuttle slowly, 
and St. Barbara was standing at her side, in a stiff little 
yown, all ins and outs and angles, but so bright with embroid- 
ery that it dazzled me whenever she moved; the train of it was 
just like a heap of broken jewels, it was 80 stiff and full 
of corners, and so many-colored, and bright. Her hair fell 
over her shoulders in long delicate waves, from under a little 
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*An Egyptian goddess the counterpart of the Greek Athene. 
+A saint of the early Christian Church. 
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three-pinnacled crown, like a tower. She was asking Neiti 
about the laws of architecture in Egypt and Greece; and 
when Neith told her the measures of the Pyramids, St. Bar- 
bara said she thought they would have been better three- 
cornered; and when Neith told her of the measures of the 
Parthenon, St. Barbara said she thought it ought to have 
had two transcripts. But she was pleased when Neith told 
her of the temple of the dew and of the Caryan maidens 
bearing its frieze; and then she thought that Neith would 
like to hear what sort of temples she was building herself 
in the French valleys and on the crags of the Rhine. So 
she began gossiping, just as one of you might to an old 
lady, and certainly she talked in the sweetest way in the 
world to Neith, and explained to her all about crockets and 
pinnacles, and Neith sat, looking very grave, and always 
graver as St. Barbara went on, till at last, I’m sorry to say, 
St. Barbara lost her temper a little, and I was not sur- 
prised. Fo. you can’t think how provoking Neith looked, 
sitting there just like a statue of sandstone, only going on 
weaving like a machine, and never quickening the cast of 
her shuttle, while St. Barbara was telling her so eagerly 
all about the most beautiful things, and chatting away as 
fast as bells ring on Christmas Eve, till she saw that Neith 
didn’t care, and then St. Barbara got as red as a rose 
and stopped, just in time, or I think she would really have 
said something naughty. 


ISABEL. Oh, please, but didn’t Neith say anything then? 


L. Yes. She said quite quietly, ‘‘It may be very pretty, 
my love, but it is all nonsense.’’ 

I. Oh, dear, Oh, dear! and then? 

L. Well, then I was a little angry myself, and hoped 
St. Barbara would be quite angry, but she wasn’t. She bit 
her lips first, and then gave a great sigh—such a wild, sweet 
sigh—and then she knelt down and hid her face on Neith’s 
knees. Then Neith smiled a little and was moved. 

I. Qh, I am so glad! 

lL. And she touched St. Barbara’s forehead with a flower 
of white lotus, and St. Barbara sobbed once or twice, and 
then said: ‘‘If you could only see how beautiful it is, and 
how much it makes people feel what is good and lovely, and 
if you could only hear the children singing in the Lady 
chapels!’’ And Neith smiled—but still sadly—and said, 
‘‘How do you know what I have seen or heard, my love? 
Do you think all those vaults and towers of yours have 
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New Endowments, 
No Doctriaal Tests. 
Modern Program. 
| Ample Equipment. 
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Special provision for others. 
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Abbott’sHistory for Young People 


32 Vols., cloth, fully illustrated 
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Cyrus Alfred Cleopatra 

Darius William the Conqueror Maria Antoinette 

Xerxes Richard I Josephine Hortense 

Alexander Richard II M e Roland 
Richard III King Philip 
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Mary, Queen of Scots Henry IV 
Eliza Louis XIV 
Charles I Joseph Bonaparte 
Charles I Louis Philippe 
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Two new typewriters to meet 
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FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Fingers roughened by needlework 
catch every stain and look hope:essly 
dirty. Hand Sapolio removes not only 
the dirt, but also the loosened, injured 
cuticle, and restores the fingers to 
their natural beauty. 
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been built without me? There was not a pillar in your 
Giotto’s Santa Maria del Fiore which I did not set true 
by my spearshaft as it rose. But this pinnacle and flame 
work which has set your little heart on fire is all vanity, 
and you will see what it will come to, and that soon, and 
none will grieve for it more than I. And then every one 
will disbelieve your pretty symbols and types. Men must 
be spoken simply to, my dear, if you would guide them 
kindly and long.’’ 

But St. Barbara answered that ‘‘Indeed she thought 
every one liked her work,’’ and that ‘‘the people of dif- 
ferent towns were as eager about their cathedral towers as 
about their privileges or their markets,’’ and then she 
asked Neith to come and build something with her, wall 
against tower, and ‘‘see whether the people will be as 
pleased with your building as with mine.’’ But Neith an- 
swered, ‘‘I will not contend with you, my dear. I strive not 
with those who love me; and for those who hate me it !s 
not well to strive with me, as Weaver Arachne knows. And 
remember, child, that nothing is ever done beautifully which 
is done in rivalship, nor nobly which is done in pride.’’ 

Then St. Barbara hung her head quite down and said she 
was very sorry she had been so foolish, and kissed Neith, 
and stood thinking a minute, and then ner eyes got bright 
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again and she said she would go directly and build a chapel 
with five windows in it, four for the four cardinal virtues 
and one for humility, in the middle, bigger than the 
rest. And Neith very nearly laughed right out, I thougitt, 
certainly her beautiful lips lost all their sternness for ay 
instant, then she said: ‘‘ Well, love, build it, but do not put 
so many colors into your windows as you usuauy do, else 
no one will be.avle to see and to read inside, and when it 
is built, let. a poor, village priest consecrate it and not an 
archbishop.’’ St. Barbara started a little, 1 thought, ai | 
turned as if to say something, but changed her mind, a» 
gathered up her train and went out. And Neith bent her. 
self again to her loom, in which she was weaving a wh 
of strange dark colors, 1 thought, but perhaps it was only 
after the glittering of St. Barbara’s embroidered train, 
and I tried to.make out the figures in Neith’s web, and eon- 
fused myself among them, as one always does in dreans, 
and then the dream changed altogether. 

Mary. What a shame of you to have such a dream, afjer 
all you have told us about Gothic architecture! 

L. If you have understood anything I ever told you abow! 
it you know that no architecture was ever corrupted more 
miserably, or abolished more justly, by the accomplishment 
of its own follies.—John Ruskin in Ethics of the Dust. 
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You Can Play 


Tennis in 
m California 


all the year around. Outdoor sports that are 
elsewhere abandoned before Christmas are 
most popular there thruout the winter. 


Nowhere except in California can one be- 
hold such opposites. Millions of roses bloom 
in midwinter at the foot of some gray old 
mountain, the summit white with its perpet- 
ual crown of snow. Thesunset tints fall softly 
upon luxuriant foliage in the valley and touch 
with golden shafts of light the hilltop’s can- 
opy of frost. In this land of summer the sting 
of the North King is forgotten, but his hand- 
iwork glitters in the California sunshine. It 
is none too early to plan your trip now, Cal- 
ifornia is easily accessible from Chicago. The 
trip can be made quickly and comfortably and 


at comparatively slight expense by any of the 
three thru trains of the 


Chicago, Milwaukee «a St.Paul 


and Union Pacific Line 


Complete information will be furnished by any of these offices: 


3 9 Washington St., Boston; 200 Ellicott Sq. Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y.; 95 Adams St., Chicago; 
12 Carew Bldg., Cincinnati; 217-218 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland; 32 Campus Martius, De- 
troit; 402 E. Water St.. Milwaukee; 381 Broadway, New York; 818 Chestnut St., Philadel- 

hia; Room D, Park Bldg.. Pittsburg: 365 Robert St., St. Paul; 8 KingSt., East, Toronto, 
F. A. Miller, General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 
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Fast and Handsomely Equipped Dining Cars, Buffet-Library Cars, Sleeping 
Steam-Heated Trains. : Cars, Free Reclining Chair Cars. 
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The Illinois Central is one of the great and successful railroads of the country, and is the fastest, best equipped, and-most 
highly developed line physically between the North and the South. It maintains through trains, including the “Limited” 
and the ‘‘Special”’ from Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati and Louisville to 


MEMPHIS, NEW ORLEANS AND THE SOUTH 


The operation and the equipment of these trains, and the lines over which they are run, are subject to a high standard of 
maintenance. It will be of interest, in connection with the latter, to note that the main line from Chicago has a-double 
track, or its equivalent, with 85-pound steel rails, for practically the entire distance of 923 miles to New Orleans, thus 
making the same for the larger portion of the lines from St. Louis and Louisville. It also runs between 


CHICAGO and tHE WEST CHICAGOand ST. LOUIS 


the Daylight Special and the Diamond Special, fast, solid 
Fast Through Vestibule Trains to vestibule trains. The Daylight Special is equipped with 


M | NN EAPO LIS, ST. PAU ” a buffet-library car, parlor car, complete dining car, free 


reeee, cerned von one aay coarh, embodying see Sees 
a . eTi 
OMAHA, COUNCIL BLUFFS, of these cars combine every convenience and comfort, 
e entire exterior oO e train nas been armoniously 
d ith col f , gold and bi -b : 
SIOUX CITY, SIOUX FALLS, decorated with colors of green, gold and bist brown, or 


ful b 
AND DUBUQUE. striking effect. Both outside and in, the aylight Special 


is ‘‘A Handsome Train.” 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS TO 


Nashville, Atlanta and Jacksonville, Fla., Hot Springs, Ark., 
and the new Mexican Gulf Coast resort=--Gulfport, Miss. 


Particulars of agents of the Illinois Central and connecting lines. 
A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pass’r Agent, CHICAGO. 
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LIFO K 
\" 
The land of vineyards and orchards, of snining Ga 
- sea and snow-capped mountains, health- -giving air and a 
revivifying climate, the vast health resort to which the 
American people repair each year in increased numbers, 


is best reached via 


| The OVERLAND LIMITED } 


the luxuriously appointed daily train from Chicago. 
+ Less than three days en route; electric-lighted throughout. 


Its splendid equipment is the result of such painstak- 
ing study and liberal expenditure as to fully meet the 
requirements of modern travel on what is undoubtedly 
the most luxurious train in the world. 


Solid through train with buffet smoking car, barber, 
bath, unsurpassed dining car service, Pullman drawing- 
room and private compartment sleeping cars, superbly 
em «fitted library and observation car, with Booklovers 
Pam library, telephone, individual electric reading lamps 
| and other devices for the comfort of travelers, 
leaves Chicago via the 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
. AND NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


daily at 8.00 p.m. A second fast train to San Francisco 
Nand Los Angeles leaves Chicago daily at 11.35 p.m. UNION 


- All agents sell tickets via this line. "| 
Send 4-cent stamp for booklet on California, or 2 cents for PA & fF | ] 


pamphlet describing The Overland Limited 7 A in 
and the route. 
. W. B. KNISKERN, P. T. M., C. & N.-W. RY. e 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Young F 
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EMBODYING THE 


olks’ 


Dec. 17 & 24, 1903. 


Library 


Auxiliary Educational Plan or Expert 
Direction in Reading. 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, Editorial Supervisor 
EDITORIAL BOARD 


WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER, D.D., LL.D. 
Pres. of Chicago University, Chicago, IIl, 
CHARLES ELIOT NORTON, LL.D. 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
DAVID STARR JORDAN, PH.D., LL.D. 
Pres, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Cal. 
HENRY VAN DYKE, D.D., LL.D. 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
THOMAS J. SHAHAN, D.D. 
Catholic University, Washington, D, C, 
EDW. SINGLETON HOLDEN, LL.D., SC.D. 
U. 8. Military Acad., West Point, N. Y. 
WILLIAM P, TRENT, A. M. 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


EDWIN ERLE SPARKS, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


THE VERY REV. GEORGE M,. GRANT, 
D.D., LL. Dd. 7 
Queen’s College, Kingston, Ontario. 
KIRK MUNROE, 
School Boy Stories, 
Fila. 
NATHAN HASKELL DOLE, 
Editor Current History, Boston, Mass, 
GEQRGE A. HENTY, 
Travels, London, England. 
THE HON. GEORGE FRISBIE HOAR, 
U, S. Senator, Worcester, Mass. 
THE HON. JOHN D. LONG, 
Ex-Secretary U. 8. Navy, Boston, Mass. 
HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE, LL.B., LL.D. 
Editor The Outlook, New York, N, Y, 


Cocoanut Grove, 


ERNEST THOMPSON-SETON, 

Animal Story Writer, New York, N. Y., 
JOHN T. TROWBRIDGE, 

Brave Deed Stories, Arlington, Mass. 
THE REV. CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY, 

Sea Stories, Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, 

Humorous Writer, Atlanta, Ga. 
MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD, 

Historical Novelist, Chicago, IIl. 

LAURA E, RICHARDS, 

School Girl Stories,. Gardiner, Maine. 
ROSWELL FIELD, 

Editor Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
TUDOR JENKS, 

St. Nicholas Magazine, New York, N. Y. 
EDITH M,. THOMAS, 

Pcet, W. New Brighton, N. Y. 


CHARLES WELSH, Juvenile Literature Specialist, Winthrop, Mass. 


To furnish children with the best in literature, to 
teach them to discern for themselves what is the 
best, to learn to love the best, to be satisfied with 
nothing but the best, was the purpose of Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich and the twenty-seven eminent schol- 
ars associated with him, in laying out a systematic 
course of reading as embodied in 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ LIBRARY, 


a series of twenty volumes, representing ten distinct 
departments of literature. This Library was de- 
signed to solve two important problems in the de- 
velopment of the youthful mind, 


FIRST: As an Educational Agency 


To meet the requirements of the modern methods 
of education, which demand more reading, wnder 
proper guidance, and less technical work in the 
schoolroom. 


SECOND: As a Moral Agency 


To meet the needs shown to exist by the Pure 
Literature League, the object of which organization 
is thus stated :— 


“To develop latent nobility in young people by encouraging 
them to read the best in literature,—that literature that helps 
to foster high ideals of life and conduct,—thus guarding them 
against the weak and vicious literature that vitiates taste and 
corrupts character.” 


——_————— 


Library rotate Be wg Jone —e 

reciated the opportunity and that the Editoria 
TS ie done some severe excision and accomplished a 
notable thing. I am exceedingly glad that this work has 
heen undertaken and that we may have a library which any 
educator may recommend to the homes of the land. 


FRANK W. G UNSAULUS. 


The Young Folks’ 


—EE 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ LIBRARY 


is arranged as a graded course of reading, planned 
by men who have made a study of the child’s mind, 
and who have brought together that which is the 
best in the whole realm of literature, and arranged 
it systematically, so as to produce the highest results 
in the moral and mental development of the young. 


A COURSE OF READING 


that will attract children, will interest and instruct 
them, will “foster high ideals of life and conduct,” 
and so fill the mind with ennobling and elevating 
thoughts that there will be no chance of their form- 
ing a taste for vicious literature, the evil effects of 


which are only too well known. 


A COURSE OF READING 


that will afford relaxation from the strain of school 
work, and will lead, step by step, each higher than 
the preceding one, into wider fields of literature, 
laying the foundation for a liberal education through 
acquaintance with the grandest thoughts of the 
ereatest minds of.all ages. 


The selection of good reading for the young is a trying 
duty for parents and teachers both. Your library has made 
it possible for any parent or teacher to put into the hands 
of the young whose moral and mental welfare is his earnest 
solicitude a well selected set of books so arranged as to 
satisfy every natural interest of the young mind and 
therefore calculated to stimulate for the best the taste and 
to strengthen and develop the character of the reader. 


EMIL G. HIRSCH. 


JOHN D. MORRIS & COMPANY, DISTRIBUTORS, 159 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER 


By LYMAN ABBOTT 


‘‘A masterly interpretation of the environment in which Beecher worked and a notable résumé of the - 


contents of his message to the world.’’——Brooklyn Eagle. 


With Portraits, 31.75 net. Postpaid, 31.89 


——S ———— 


WITNESSES OF THE LIGHT 


‘*The names, bright in themselves, Dr. Gladden makes luminous by his revelation of the character of 
each.’’— Philadelphia Telegraph. 


$1.25 net. Postpaid, $81.36 


ee rrr rrr rm tr ie ee ~—_. 


THE LAND OF LITTLE RAIN 


By MARY AUSTIN. Llustrated by E. Boyd Smith 


‘What John Muir has done for the Western Slopes of the Sierras, Mrs. Austin does in a more tender, in- 
timate fashion for the Eastern slopes. Her book is simply fascinating from cover to cover.’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 


$2.00 net. Postpaid, 82.24 in box 


MY REBECC THE 
OWN : ~| GENTLE 


STORY READER 


wl By 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE ; 
S. M. CROTHERS 


‘ 
’ 


‘‘The book of a life worth 


; 
| 
; 
* 
pe 
” 


“For genuine humor, grace- 
ful wit and a style full of 
subtle allusiveness there has 
been nothing published for 


knowing, rich in experience, 


« 
BF ae 


teemit.g with reminiscences, 


.? p 
“9 o, ss 


sparkling with anecdotes, 
glowing with a personality of 


charm and amiability.’’—J. By MRS. WIGGIN years like these essays.’’ —Chi- 
Y. Commercial Advertiser. 7Sth Thousand cago Post. 
‘Rebecca is the most human and lovable 
Illustrated. $2.50 net of girls.’’—The Outlook. $1.25 net 
; ‘Richly deserves its success.’’— Spring- 
Postpaid, $2.68 ficld Republican, 81.25 Postpaid, $1.37 


ULTIMATE CONCEPTIONS OF FAITH 


By DR. GEORGE A. GORDON 


‘Full of inspiration, helpfulness and vigor, it makes for a rational understanding of modern re- 
ligion.’’—Boston Transcript. 


$1.30 net. Postpaid, 81.45 


THE DUTCH AND QUAKER COLONIES 


By JOHN FISKE 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION. Two Volumes. $8.00 


‘‘The work has been beautifully reissued in two volumes, with a wealth of illustrations, adding im- 
mensely to the understanding of the period and the narrative.’’— The Nation. 


THE NATURE OF GOODNESS 


By PROFESSOR GEORGH H. PALMER 


“Clear, lucid and entertaining studies, in which Professor Palmer discusses some of the fundamental 
moral problems of the day.’’—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


‘ 7 $1.10 net. Postpaid, $1.21 


| 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


‘ PUBLISHERS 
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Furniture 
NH as For Holiday Gifts 


Those who wish to give useful hol- 
CHICAGO : 
iday presents will find in our stock 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


many articles appropriate for the 
Church Pews 


purpose. 
In preparing for this season’s busi- 
PULPIT FURNITURE, ALTARS 
And Everything in 


ness we anticipated the growing de- 
mand for furniture to be used as 
gifts and have not only gathered a 
ECCLESIASTICAL FURNITURE : great variety of designs, but are offer- 
Correct in Design and Beautiful in betes: ing mised pieces at reduced prices, 
: Every department is filled with 
OPERA CHAIRS, choice patterns many of which are 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 
SETTEES, 3 
DIVANS, 
PORTABLE 


marked at prices that make them at- 
tractive bargains. 

FOLDING CHAIRS 

that are 


The 
Tobey Furniture Co. 
ge ne 


WABASH AVE. WASHINGTON ST. 
MUTATOR DOA NUNANANAAKARAHAHANAAAAHAR 
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H. W. MAHAN, EDWARD D. STEVENS, B. M. KELLY, A ( M ( | & ( 
President. Vice President. Cashier. ad ° ts Uu r 4 O . 


ey 
Drexel State Bank Ours is the largest establish- 


ment in this country devoted 

of Chicago. . exclusively to books and 

cis aa seers all . is 

the ideal place for making 

Corner Drexel and Oakwood Boulevards. purchases, as the stock is so 

masts oo that oan kor Feet be. 

practically assured of finding 

Capital . s&s $200,000, any desired publication with- 
| out inconvenient delay. 


W. T. FENTON, Vice Prest. Nat'l. Bank of the Republic. 
A. W. HARRIS. Director Nat'l. Bank of North America. 
W. A. TILDEN, Cashier Drovers National Bank. 


E. D. STEVENS. Director Ft. Dearborn Nat'l. Bank. | 
L. M. SMITH. of L. M. Smith & Bro. 
OSCAR F. SCHMIDT, Drugzgist. 
H.W. MAHAN, President. 


Your private or household checking account invited. as A €; M ©} & &: 
Three per cent interest paid on Savings Accounts. . : C u r “5 ‘ O : 
215-221 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


